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(‘i HATE you!” SAID DULCE, VRHEMENTLY, AND NELL, SHRINKING FROM HEB, LEFI THE ROOM, HUBRIEDLY.} 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 
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CHAPTER XIll. 


Sm Jocetyn and his sister-in-law had no 
knowledge of Lady Dale's history, or of her 
inner self, Their instinctive aversion to her, 
a8 well as their belief she was an unsuitable 
companion for Dulcie, were both the result of 
prejadice, 

Had they gtessed the real nature of the 
beantifal foreigner, or the extent of the infla- 
ence she exercised over their charge, they 
would have broken off all intercourse with her 
at any risk, 

For Zé had inherited more than a dark 
complexion from her coloured ancestry. She 
was versed in charms and spells, learned in 
all the arts practised by her own people. 

Very few of us are free from a little curi- 
osity as to the future, The gipsy who “ tells 
fortunes,” the astrologer who consalts the 
stars, the spiritualist, the mesmerist, the 
learned lady who studies palmistry, the old 


‘| strange glass bowl. 





Scotch woman who preaches second sight, are 
one and all proofs of that strange yearning 
in our nature to pry into the unknown—the 
mysterious fascination the fature holds for us 


Dalcie Lyle might well have been content 
with her present as the idolised heiress of a 
grand old home, bat she was ambitious. 

She wearied of the quiet monotony of 
Ravensmere. She wanted to moveinthe gay 
world, and be an acknowledged leader of 
fashion. 

Her father and aunt werelitile likely to gratify 
her tastes, and so the little lady had made up 
her mind to accept a plain gold ring as soon as 
@ fitting person chose to offer it ; and she had 
quite decided that the young Lord Dale was 
the most desirable man to do so, 

She watched Lady Dale in a curious, 
awed state while the page gazed into the 
He and his mistress 
sang in @ sweet foreign tongue a duet, and 
Dalcie felt as though she were being carried 
far away—as though her future fate was 
utterly in their hands. 

When the last note had died away a deep 





sigh escaped her—for the moment she wished 
herself at home. But she had gone too far, 
Lady Dale touched her arm ocaressingly. 

‘Speak, my dearest! What is it you would 
know?” ° 

‘‘When shall I be married?” asked Miss 
Lyle, with the suspicion of a blush. “ And 
when shall I leave Ravensmere ? ” 

The page gazed intently into the inky pool, 
and then, looking up, said something in his 
strange, foreign jargon to hia mistress. 

‘You have not long to wait,” said Zé, 
graciously, ‘* Hé says you will leave Sir 
Jocelyn before the year is ended. You will be 
taken away from Ravensmere in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, and you will never 
return." 

‘‘ Never!’’ Dulcie’s voice shook a little. 
“Oh, I think he is wrong, I shall come back 
sometimes, Zé, make him tell me more. I 
want to know who it is I marry, and whether 
papa mekesa fass, and if I am to be very rivh 
and powerfal, and have my own way.” 

There was a pauee, Then the boy spoke— 
this time in English. 

‘‘ The thorns are gathering in your path, 
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lady.. You are rich and great now, bat your 
graudeur will not last, If will s\1 pass from 
you to another who stands at yaur side? ” 

* He must mean you, Zcé i" , 

“No!” returned the boy. ‘' The bar to 
the lady and what she seeks is an English girl 
—one with dark blue eyes.and a gentle face. 
She does nothing, raises no hand to wrong the 
lady; bat, all she same, everything will be 
hera.” 

Dateie’s eyes flashed ominously. 

‘* He must mean the girlI sent to you. She 
lost her way coming home, and Lord Dale 
drove her back to Ravensmere.”’ 

‘She is young and fair,’ went on the boy, 
dreamily ; ‘“‘but she stands on the brinkof 4 

recipice. Honours, wealth, and love are 
ying at her feet; bot she muat nok etoop and 
pick them up. There are two enemies dogging 
her —. Lol will nos let her be-happy.” 

¥ & are they?” demanded Dalcig; 
anxiously, wondering ifshe should hear a de- 
scription of herself. 

“Tcannot say. ‘They are far enough away ; 
bnét their hold on her will be conquered and 
broken down. She will be happy yet, but 
her happiness will not begin until she has been 

@ 


, she marsy Lord Dale?” almost 
e 


oie. 

‘The boy shook his head, 

“I see no weddiog- ring,” he said, in a 
puzzled tone, ‘no grand magpiage ceremony, 
Tteli you she has trouble—great. trouble, 
There are two cruel foes do 9 and 
®. golden wall parts her frou 8; bus 
ali the same she conquers. fills the place 
that is yours now, lady. She co back to 
Ravenamere when you have left it. for evar." 

Zoéand her ;.uest passed.out of the darkened 
room into a more cheerfal: apartment, Lady 
Dale was thoughtfal, Dulcie openly in a- 


“*E.don't belicve a word of it,” she said, 

* T bave never known bim mistaken, ’ 

But it's noneeves, Zc’, Think how little 
heasid! Really, why be bardly answered my 
questions!”’ 


© He told you:you would leave Ravenemere, 


this year and .never.return, He declared your 
fortane-and prospects would:pass to a girl at 
your side with fair hair and blue eyes—no 
bad description of your companion, Misa 
Winter!" 

* Bat yon know they could not, Papa 
could no; leave his property away from me, 
Is'a entailed |” 

* Dalcie, do you like Misa Winier,?”’ 

*T detest her! She seems to he always 
thrown in my teath as what I onghs to be; 
and if she marries Lord Dale I will never 
forgive her.” 

‘T hate her too!" 

* You!" 

“Mr. Granville cares for her,’ returned 
Lady Dale, with a quiet air of confidence. 
“Mark you, Dolcie, if she is let alone this 
girl will rob ue both !—you of your ambition, 
meof my love! She must be removed.” 

Dalcie shuidered jast q little. She did not 
like the mysterions sound of the word 
*“ removed."’ She wonld have liked to send 
Miss Winter back to Dr, Monkton, but she 
had no fnrtber design against her, There 
was a glitter in Lady Dale's black eyes, which 
filled her with terror. 

“I think it would be difficalt,’’ she con- 
fessed, frankly. ‘“ Papa and my aunt are 
quite infatnated with her." 

** Tt must be done,” 

“ Bat how?" 

‘* Leave that to me!” 

Daicie had risen to go, A sudden shiver 
passed over her frame. 

“Zcé did the boy mean death? He said, 
you know, that I should be borne away in a 
eatriage with four horses, and that I should 
never come back. A hearse has four horses, 
and one never comes back from the grave.” 

Lady Dale lacghed ontright. 

“You are nervons I gave you credit for 
more sense, or l-would never have let you con 


Teast until I have persuaded 





sult my oracle. Now Duleie, do geb some 
colour into your cheeks, or your aunt will 
forbid your ever coming hers again!” 

Misa Lyle promis but, Her friend's 
merriment did not reassure her. She was 
looking very white and tired when she 
x ; touched by her weary, 
dejected appearance, bore patiently with her 
insdlené manner and shor’, captions remarks. 

I don’t think you can be well, Miss Lyle,” 
she ventured to remark, as she sat téte-d-t2te 
with the heiress. 

“I am perfectly weil,’ resurned Dalcie, 
“however much you may wiéh to the con- 
trary,” 

Nelbopened-her eyes. 

‘¢ Why should I deaire you to be itl?’ she 
asked, gently. ‘'Don’t you think you are 
rather opjast to me? ”' 

‘\No, I don't,” said Daleie. ‘I believe 
yon came here cn purpose to try and set my 
father and aunt against me, apd I shall never 
them to send you 
away. I tell you I hate you, with your quiet 
weve and deceitful face! Ihate you! I hate 
you ” 

Nell had suspected as much. before; but to 
have her fears confirmed wag painfal. She 
felt she should: break down altogether if she 
stayed with Daloie in her present mood, 80, 
with some hasty apology, she left the room, 

Meeting the old butler in the hallhe gave 
her a, letter that had just-come by the seeond 
post, he said. 


Nell took it almost mechanically, an@ went |’ 


upstairs to her own sanotum, She not 
much interes} in it, The writing was 
unknown to her, and there was no ston 


who sh ‘hear, No timen: 
of ill acized her as poperada, helium ens 


it probable it came from.a Londen tradesman |\ 


te ha sg she bee about some books Ste 
ocslyn. required, There waeno, suspicion o 
trouble, no tinge of fear af Rar heesk as. she 
began to read if, 

* You have hidden yoursglt very layer! 
Beity. ane, but you need nog. think to 
me, 


find yon have na & person . 
great importance "Talat, ss S -— 
‘exist without my wife; but I mug¢ ™ 
ocan’t.manage to spare the mistrees of Field- 


Royal.any longer. Since-you played your cards 
se well your husband may. as well enjoy a 
share of the spoils. 

“T. shall be with you the after you 
receive this, and I warn-yon it's 
you to attempt flight again, as my. 


‘keep guard over your 


e the good things providence gas 
you I shall nat shave your renunciation, ‘ 


husband of it's mistress, IT imagine [ haye-a.| 
pretty good right to Field Royal, and I don’t | 


in the least mind. whether I reign therein my 
own right, or as king consort. 
* Your affectionate husband, 
“G,N." 


That wagall. But, oh! what a change it 
made in Neil's feelings! A minute before she 
had had no harder trial than Dolcie's petn- 
lance; now every. danger ehe had ever feared 
was advancing on her. She must act, and act 
promptly, and yet her head was in one whirl. 

Dick Granville had made two versions of 
Nell’s stary, but neither of them was quite 
right. He never guessed that she was a 
wedded wife, and one of the two men he had 
seen at Hastings was her husband. Yet so it 
was, 

It was a cruel story. The dissolute, spend. 
thrift father had a friend ten times more evil 
and more cunning than himself—a man who 
got bis living by gambling, fleecing young 
fellows who did not suspect.his real character, 

It occurred to him, in an evil moment for 
her, that a child-wife, with beauty like Nell's, 
a gnileless face, and rare grace of manner, 
mighs be a very great assistance to him in 
bis disreputable career. 


He was piqued by her marked dislike to | 
him, He was taken by her beanty, by a’ 
bameless dignity which made ber different | 





feom a ) 
m all the girls he had ever mes. He had 
never been conquered be) and he-swore a 
dresdtal oath that she should be his wife. 
two wretches worked it together. Fox 
played on his daughter’s filial pity—not 
affection, for of that she had none. He made 
up a.touching story of being in Mr..Norton’s 
power, of the latter holding papers of his 
which mighé bring him into felon’s dock. 

These papers Norton would give into Nell’s 
keeping on her wedding-day. For her dead 
mother's sake would she not save her father? 

Nell yielded. She had then the money in 
her pocket necessary to take her to Cromer, 
and she meant to fly the very day of the 
geremony. 

When onee. the papers that could rain her 
father were in possession Mr. Norton 
could not harm ‘him. If she never saw his 
face again what would it matter that the law 
eslled this man:hershusband ? 

She was anch a child in some things, des- 
pite hex. miserable life, that she never gueseed 
Norton would, pursue her with all the 
tenacity of # baffled, furious man. Poor 
girl |. thought abe should never care for 
anygne, watt tomairy any man, so his 
claim an. would not matter if only that 
she-esca ped: 

They wer pied. He. kiesed her as they 
lef’ the chure the-gagess filled her with 
A netmeless ma ‘her realise dimly 
she-bad a¢ she.would give 


. af those: & 


Her father she had seen at 
platform ag the train bore her 


y away. 

She feared both men, but of the two she 
dreaded George Norton most. She had very 
little legal knowledge, poor child; but she 
believed the brief ceremony at Harwich trans- 
ferred her father's authority over her to Mr. 
Norton. 

Nothing in the world would have induced 
her to live with him as his wife. The very 
touch of his hand, the very sound of his voice, 
terrified her. She would spend her whole 
life as a fugitive. She would never have a 
home or friends if only by thege means she 
could escape this man’s pursnit. 

She read the letter again and again until 
its mocking words seemed burnt into her 
brain. It was worse than she had thonght, 
Her husband had discovered Mrs. Charteris’s 
legacy. A man who lived by his wits, whe 
esteemed money sbova aught else, was it 
likely he would give up seeking her now he 
found she was the owner of twenty thousand 
pounds a-year? 

It seemed to poor Nell there was no end to 
her misery wrought by that bequest. It had 
apoilt Dick Granville’s life, and brought him 
a cruel disappointment. It had given her 
husband a fresh incentive to pursue her. And 
if Mr. Norton went to Field Royal with the 
story’ of hia claims Dick would know all-— 
would know that the girl he had ‘saved from 
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death was’the rival who: had robbed him of 
hie fortune! It was'too hard: 

“Oh, my darling !” thought the poor, weary 
girl, “thie is the oraellest blow of all. I 
would lay down my life and die for you, yet I 
bring this sorrow upon you. How you will 
despise me'when you'ses George Norton, and 
know that I am—hia wife. You won't know 
the threats brought to bear on me. You won't 

a I consented to marry him just to spare 
my father a prison. You'll only hear I am 
hig wife, and yow will look on me almost as 
one beneath your gcorn.” 

She alorost marvellei why her husband had 
troubled to write to her, cinoe if was putting 
ber on her guard. She: found out later he 
thought she did not know of her brilliant 
prospects, and believed the hops of claiming 
her rights, with his sseisthwce; would make 
her yield to him ia afi thiege. She learned 
this afterwards, but she felt thankfal she had 
the warting, for it would give her time to 
egcape. . 

Bat how? 

He said hie spies were watching. Conld 
that be trne? And ever if'so, could they stop 
her? She thought over her plans long and 
carefally. 

Dick Granville was away, There was no 
oné else in she neighbourhood she coald trust, 
therefore her flight mitxt be conceived and 
carried out by herself. 

Where could 'she go? Dr) Ménkton's house 
was closed to her; ILt-would-be the first place 
Sir Jocslyn would send to inquire’ at. She 
dared not'go to Mr: Osmeron: She had not 
much money, and the redollection of the 
straits she had been reduced #6 in the eprivg 
frightened her; bat if:she* had beén going to 
the certainty ‘of starvation slie would not have 
hesitated. 


At last she remembered an old nure of | 


Datdie’s, who‘had core ona visit to her old 
master not long before. Mra. Brett “had taken 
a great! fancy. to the companiow, and Nell had 
giventhe old servant the kindly ‘little atten- 
tion she nfight hays expected, but certainly 
did uot receive, from the’ heirers. 

Mes. Brett lived in ‘a -little' village not far 
from Deal, She was comfortably off, having 
a pension from Sir Jovelyn to eke cut her 
savings. There was little doubt she would 
receive Nell, and shelter her’ ia her cottage 
until she could hear of sdiie employment. 
No one would dream of looking for her there. 
The journey itself: was a cross-country one, 
involving two changes of train, £0 that it 
seemed all clae to her must be loat. 

She read and played 'to Sir Jecelyn as nenal 
that afternoon, and when he remarked her 
white face, she said: simply sie hada head- 
ache, She sat through dinner condcientionsly 
trying to amuse Mrs, Lyle, but all the while 
she was longing to put Her Head’on her kind 
friend's shoulder and barat out crying: 

It was so terrible; so herd, Sir Jodélyn 
and his sister bud treated her ‘alinost as their 
own flesh and blood, and yet*she must leave 
them without a word of farewell. She loved 
the Baronet better far than did’his own child, 
and yet she most forsake him—muat go awsy 
a3 & fogitive, and, leaving no address, woald 
hear nothing of his healtb. 

She had been 80 happy at Ravenemere—so 
very happy, What were Dalcie’s capricee and 
Mrs. Lyle’s little prim way, after all! It 
teemed to Nell she cold have’boré with them 
all her life, ifvenly she might have gone on 
living here-withia reach of Dick Granville. 

‘Lam sure you are’ not well, my dear!” 
said Mre. Lyle, when they got back to the 
drawing room, +‘ You mast have taken a 
chill, you shiver go?’ 
es am very tired,” faltered Nell. ‘I think, 
_ oe will excuse mo; I should like to go to 


Mra. Lylenever forgot the lingering, clinging 
touch of the girl’s soft fingersae she bade her 
0od-night, nor the atrange, ead ring in her 
vows, ag she thanked her for some trifling 
kindnees. She little gaessed then all that was 
tobe ppen beforeehe aw Nell's aveetfaceagain, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tr was the véry same Atgust which Nell 
spent so happily at Ravensnotere—the very 
gsatne month when the cruel fraud was played 
on old Mre. Granville and her daughter, that 
a woman, weary and worn by trouble rather 
than by years, sat stitching busily away for 
dear life ia an obscure London lodging. 

She had been beantifol and brilliant once. 
The only child of a wealthy man, the 
reputed heiress of great riches; it had not 
needed her sweet face, her youth, and many 
charoie of mind and heari to win her 
friends. 

Well, the expectations, the brilliancy, the 
youth, ay, even the friends themeelives, had 
fled away. The beanty was dim and faded, 
but the charm of manner still remuvined. 

Helen Charteris, the heftess, had had a 
nameless fascination. 

Mrs. Nairn, the homble, underpaid semp- 
stress had, her neighbours said, ‘‘a way with 
her.” She would never be quite desolate, never 
be quite forsaken, because of this stronge gift, 
which won for her, even in her poverty, the 
good will of those poorer than héreelf. 

She wea not nine-and-twenty, yet she looked 
long past thirty—her dreas dingy to the last 
degree of sbabbiness, and yet mended with 
tidy cure and put on with neat fiogers— 
her little room very bars of fnthiture, and 
yet clean as ‘Hands could maké it, the plain 
Geal table strewn with the coarse shitts she 
was making. 

A poverty-stricken room, indeed, and yet | 
one'ah artist would have loved to linger in, 
fértheéte was one ornament in it no poverty 
had faded. 

The sunbeams which came in at the little 
window fell on a child’s goiden head, and lit 
up a fate any mother would have been 
proad of, 

That was Mra. Nairn’s one blessing—her 
sole tie to the-world, which she had founds 
very cruel resting-place. 

How could she wish to die and leave Violet 
alone in the world? How coald she be quite 
miserable or entirely wrétched while that aweet 
comforter was lef« to ber? 

She had very soon been disenchanted as to 
the husband she had chosen forherself, Before | 
many months had crept over her head she | 
knew him as he was, and realised every word 
her father said against bim was true. 

She soon discovered he had married her 
counting on ber father’s relenting, believing 
her infinence over Mr. Charterie waa sach he 
would receive any husband for her cake, or at 
least defray the coat of the ménage. 

At her husband’s instigation she wrote to | 
her father, not once but many times. Each 
letter came back unopened, then the last dis- 
guise was thrown aside, 

Mr. Nairn showed himself in his trte ! 
colours, and poor Helen’s ideal was stripped | 
of the last illusion with which she bad | 
clothed it. 

She would have left bim ‘gladiy ; but, alas! | 
where could she go-that he could not find her! | 
Her father’s house was closed against her. | 
Sammer friends bad vanished. 4 

There was not one creature in the wor!d on | 
whom she could count for help: 

She had been well edncated and was acfom. | 
plished; but what pupils wonld» come to her | 
miserable lodgings; and how conld she goont | 
teaching and. leave her baby boy sione and 
uncared for ? 


That baby faded, and died, and when Violds 





} 
ry 


misery she never evea hoped the child would 
live. 


What was the good of a baby lingering a 


heart bad clung around the little life, leaving 
her alone. 


expectation—csontrary almvst to her hopes— 
this lust flower bloomed and’ flourished. 





George Nairn deserted his wife before Violet 


was born Mrs. Nairn had gtowa so used to . 


few weeks, and then, when'evéry fibte of her | 





cold walz. He told her plainly they did 
not “get on.” She had too many scruples 
and fancies to suit him ; they had better both 
go their own ways and notintérfere with gach 
other, 

Mis, Nairn dated not betray tae joy she 
felt. Too be free from her tyrant was an 
unwixed boca. 

She removed to a quiet room off Ti tienham 
Court-road, and slaved at shict-makiny some 
fifteen hours a day, whereby she wae enabled 
to keep body and sonl together, and bring up 
the child decently, if poorly. : 

Her hasbaud from time to time desocnéed 
on her, evidently to share the spoils if her 
rich relationg had sent her any, bné 
he always found her just the sams, 
working bard for a very poor suabsiateuve, 
and ev evidentiy without a penny beyond 
what ehe earned, that his hopes of getting 
anything from her faded, and his visits grew 
fewer and shorter until now for nrore than a 
yeur they bad ceased entirely, 

It was an unusually hot day oven for 
August, the tun atreamed in through tha 
unshaded window, making the littl room icel 
like a bake house, 

Heien felt ready to faint. She pashed back 
her hair from her heated forehead, and paneed 
in her ceazelesa stitching, as though ehe could 
not do witheus a moment's break. 

Viclet was asleepon the bed, The mother’s 
ese3 wandered to her from time to tims, a8 
thoogh the sight of the dimpled facé rewarded 


' ber for ali she buffered, 


She hereelf was thin almost th bonines?. 
Her faee was drawn and haggard, A shadow 
rested on it always, bat the shadow was 
deeper new. 

Thedate of theiday had juss recurred to ber, 
and it brought backa train of painfal though: 
On this very day, nine years before, she bad 
taken hér fate into her own hands, and ijeft 


| her fasher’s house for ths eake cf tire nae who 


had made her life so mircrable, 

Nine years 026! 

Was it possible that ao shori a space had 
gone by sincs the days when she was a bappy 
gitl—her father’s pride, the darling of » 
large circle of friende? What bud become of 
ali the people she used to know? Was her 
stepmother alive, or had her consin Dick come 
into the splendid heritage they weré'to have 
shared together? 

‘*T skould like to see Dick,” she thoughs, 
wistfally, ‘‘ He was always kind to me in the 
old days, and I don’s believe he would be hard 
on me. Bat Dick is a rich man now, I 
expect, with a fine lady wife who would spurn 
me from his door, and yet I'd jike to see him, 
just to bear a voice from the old time that 
seems 80 very long ago,” 

The tears stood in her eyes und dropped 

down on her work. Sho cashed thei im- 
pstiently away, and took up the coarse ehirt 
again, 
She could not afford time for grief, poor 
gonl; could nos indulge in thinking of the pact, 
for.minoutes meant money, and she needed 
every penny sbe could eara for Vicies's sake. 

Then came ® knock at the door, and Helen 
bade the intruder enter, never raising her eyes 


| from her work, and supposing her visitor to bs 
; & neighbour who sometimes brought her sew- 


ing in to bear her company. 
‘Well, I think you might have a warmer 
welcome for your husband after all these 


months!" was Mr. Nairn'’s indignant speech. 


**T believe you bave no more freling than a 
; stick or a atone, Helen.” 

Poor woman! §he trembled from head to 
fott ag she realised he had found ber ont. She 
knew nothing of the new laws made for the 
| protection of women, and that she could 
clitm legal help to get rid of him, since for 
five years he had contributed nothing to her 


| stéppoft, She only felt that he was there, that 
Bat, contrary to the poof creature's hs would not have songht her except for bis 


own pleasiré—and his own pleasure was 
mostly a crdel one. 
‘ A’pretty dance you have led me!’ he said 
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angrily. ‘ Why in the world did you not 
send and tell me you had moved?” 

‘‘T did not think it would interest you!” 
she said, coldly; ‘‘ besides, I had no address!” 

“* Rabbish ! " 

«I only moved from one end of the street to 
the other. I knew you could find me ont if 
you troubled to.” 

He sat down opposite her and stared at her. 
No one would have taken them for husband 
and wife. The woman pale and thin, mani- 
featly over. worked and badly fed, yet with an 
innate refinement hoyering over her still, and 
gilding her poverty. 

The man prosperous and well-dressed, 
plamp and self-satisfied, handsome as he had 
been when she loved him to her own ruin, 
and yet with the mark upon him which had 
always been there, had she only had eyes to see 
him—the stamp upon his face brought there by 
dissipation and evil habits. A man’s features 
are his truest diary, little as he may realise it. 
His daily life puts its imprint on his face. 

George Nairn had been keeping this sort of 
journal for a good many years now, and the 
resalt was that no one—not even the most 
credulous of strangers—would have looked as 
him and taken him for a good man. 

‘: How you keep on at that eternal stitching. 
I think you might pnt it down when your 
husband comes to see you!"’ 

‘We should fare badly enough—the child 
and I—if I did not keep on at it,” she 
answered, wearily. ‘‘I can listen to you just 
tbe same,” 

Nairn began fambling with Lis hands in his 
pockets. Atlast he brought out some sove- 
reigns, counted five,and passed them carelessly 
to hia wife, 

‘‘ Never say when luck came I did not share 
it with you! Take those, Nell, and put that 
hateful work away. I want to talk to you. 
Oh, you need not look at the gold so donbt- 
fally. It came straight from the Bank of 
England, and is as good ag any you ever 
handled in your life!” 

She put the money away in her poor little 
purse, 

How long it was since it had held so much 
at once! Then she folded up her sewing, and 
once more sat down opposite her husband. 

‘* How's the child ? ” he asked, carelessly. 

‘She is quite well. Speak softly, or you'll 
wake her.” 

“I don’t want to do that ; babies aren't in 
my line. She used to be a pretty little thing 
enough. She must be turned six now.” 

‘‘Seven next birthday,” answered Helen, 
little suspecting the snare she had fallen 
lato, 

‘* Just so; seven next birthday. We won't 
forget that, Now, Helen, what do you sup. 
pose I bave come here for?”’ 

Her very instinct told her he had come 
there to work her trouble. Despite his gift, 
she longed, with a weary pain, for him to be 
gone away; but the years she had spent with 
him had taught her at least this much—it was 
always best and safest to conceal her own 
feelings. 

She shook her head. 

“IT never expected to see you again,” she 
said, simply; “the last time you were here 
yon talked of going to America. Hearing 
nothing of you, I thought you had really 
gone.” 

‘Well, I didn’t go; but I sail in a very 
short time.” 

‘*And you have come to say good-bye?” 
The woman's voice softened. After all, he 
was the husband of her youth, the father both 
of her dead babies and her living treasure. 
‘‘Tam glad you came, George; I had rather 
we parted friends.” 

“Just so; but as it happens I don’t intend 
to part at all. I mean to take you and the 
child with me to Canada.” 

She threw up her hands with a bitter ory. 
A woman may have very few ties to her native 
land, bat yet she wil] shrink from leaving it— 
if she is to go with a husband she distrusts. 

Nell was poor enough in England, but she 








knew, at least, the extent of her powers; 
knew how much she could earn, how little she 
could live on, and by an exceeding struggle 
had managed to make the one amount stretch 
out to the other. In America, if George 
deserted her, what should she do? She and 
Violet might starve. 

‘Ig would be much better for you to go 
without us,” she said, slowly. ‘‘I suppose it 
is @ very expensive journey, and you will be 
sure to want money to make a start when you 
get there. Oh, yes; it would be much better 
for you to go alone.” 

He sneered. He was a clever, astute man 
of the world, and he divined all his wife's 
unuttered reasons against the plan. 

‘You're an affectionate wife, Nell, I must 
say; as attached a one as ever & man was 
blessed with! Why don't you say oatright 
you prefer my room to my company, and that 
you'd rather starve here than be a rich woman 
in America if the wealth was only to be had 
by putting up with my society?" 

‘‘You said yourself it was better for us to 
pars.” 

‘“‘ For a time, until fortune turned. It has 
turned, with a vengeance now, and in a little 
while I shall be a richer man than you ever 
dreamed of.”. 

Ssill she hesitated. 

‘*I would much rather stay in Eogland,” 
she confessed. ‘‘Canada is a very severe 
climate, and it might not suit Violet. Let us 
stay here, George, and you enjoy your good 
fortune alone.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

‘* I shall not enjoy it alone,” he said, firmly. 
‘Perhaps it is hardly worth while to force 
you to accompany me, but I shall take my 
daughter.” 

“Take Violet! You cannot part us; she is 
only a baby. What could she do without her 
mother?" 

“*T suppose a good nurse could be hired ?”’ 
said Nairn, carelessly. ‘‘ Anyway, I shall try. 
You owned yourself the child was seven 
next birthday. At seven years old, by the 
law of England, if the parents are unhappily 
separated, the custody of the children passes 
to the father.” 

“It isa lie!” 


‘It is the truth. There are cases, of course, | y 


where the right is forfeited, and hundreds 
where it is never claimed ; but ours is not one 
in point. I am going to settle in America. I 
offer to take you, and give you a comfortable 
home there. You refuse to go, but I shall not 
give up my rights over the child. Why, if the 
judge heard of the choice—a garret like this, 
and a mansion in Quaebeo or Montreal—do 
you suppose he would hesitate? Of course 
he would let the law take its course, and give 
me the child.” 

Helen looked at the baby sleeper, and her 
lip trembled, She had borne poverty, priva- 
tion, and hardships; but she felt there was 
one blow she could not endure—a parting from 
her child. Wherever Violet was taken, she 
would be drawn after by a love that was the 
strongest feeling of her being. 

* Look here,” said Nairn, in a more con- 
ciliatory tone, ‘‘ what is the use of making a 
fuss? Jast give me one single reason against 
your going to Canada with me?” 

“‘T don’t want to go—I am afraid!” 

“J never thought you a coward! Pray, 
what are you afraid of? There are no wild 
beasts.” 

She spoke out plainly then. 

“George, if your schemes don't succeed, 
if you get tired of us out there, what will 
become of us? It is hard enongh to get along 
here; it would be well-nigh impossible among 
strangers.” 

“TI should not have thought this was 
‘ getting on,’” and again his scornfal eyes 
wandered round the room, “but I leave you 
perfectly free to take your choice, My 
daughter goes with me to Canada. You can 
accompany us if you like.” 

** Won’t you tell me a little about what you 








“Téis all so strange. How can we go toa 
fresh country with no clothes except these 
shabby ones.” 

“ That is easily arranged. I will give you 
twenty pounds to rig yourselves out with. I 
shall take your first-class passage in a large 
steamer, and pay over to an agent at Montreal 
a sum of money sufficient to keep you and the 
child for a few months in case business requires 
me to leave you. I don’t ask you to trust my 
word, Helen. It may take three weeks to 
write to Mr. Donaldson and get his reply; 
but before you go to Liv you shall see 
with your own eyes his receipt for the 

I have sent him, and his guarantee to remit it 
to you in weekly payments. I don't want to 
take you and the child into beggary, though 
you may fancy so.” 

He was gone at last, leaving a pile of 
sovereigns for the shopping, and taking his 
wife’s promise to be ready to sail as soon as 
he Sones her the letter from the Canadian 
agent, 

Helen Nairn had all the old distrust of her 
husband ; but ina very few weeks her child 
would be seven years old, and she dreaded 
even the idea of a parting from Violet. 

Mr. Nairn was heartless and vindictive. 
She knew if she crossed his will he would 
wreak his fary on her to the uttermost. His 
proposal seemed fair, even liberal ; though even 
while she assented to it, poor creature, she 
felt a strange conviction he had some hidden 
object—something to gain by removing ther 
and Violet from England, though what that 
something was she could not yet fathom. 

Taere was almost a melancholy pleasure in 
once more having the command of money, of 
being able to buy things for herself and her 
child. The shirt-making was given up, and 
she spent her time on her own and Violet's 
outfit. Her nimble fingers accomplished 
wonders, and all was y when jast three 
weeks later George Nairn appeared again. 

*« It’s a horrible nuisance, Nell; buat I shall 
not be able to sail with you! Your passage is 
taken, and it will never do to forfeit the 
money. I shall go down with you to Liver. 
pool, and he you in the captain's charge, s0 
you'll be all right, and Donaldson will tell you 
the best boarding-place to go to till I can join 
ou.” 

Helen trembled, 

**T would rather wait for you.” 

‘* Come, you can’t expect me to believe you 
have any great desire for my society at this 
time of day. You'll be all right. Heaps of 
women travel alone now a days, and you 
always were good at making friends. Yon'll 
get on famously, and when you've been out 
abont a fortnight or so I shall be able to join 
you. I'll give you a ten-pound note for inei- 
dental expenses, and here’s Donaldson's letter 
for you to read for yourself.” 

It was perfectly satisfactory. A formal 
receipt for a hundred pounds to be paid over 
to Mrs. Nairn in thirty weekly payments of 
three guineas each, the remainder to be kept 
as commission. The letter, of course, might 
have been forged, but the envelope with the 
Canadian stamp and postmark must 
genuine, 

Helen hesitated, and then decided. She 
would go. If there was any cruel scheme she 
would save up enough from the weekly pay- 
ments to bring her and Violet back to England. 
She felt there was a seoret she might not even 
guess which governed all her husband's plans, 
yet all sounded fair and honest. It cost her 
something to leave the humble room where 
she and her child had at leastlived peacefully, 
but for Violet’s sake she was forced to yield. 

George Nairn was civil and even attentive 
on the journey to Liverpool, and when he took 
his wife and child on board the City of Rome 
he asked to see the Captain, and explaining 
his own unavoidable detention begged him to 
consider Mrs. Nairn and Violet as under his 
protection. 

Captain Green, a pleasant, genial English- 
man of forty, turned, accepted the charge 





are going to do?" she asked, pleadingly. 





| readily, introduced them to two or three of the 
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lady engers, assared Mra, Nairn she would 
find the voyage a mere pleasure trip and the 
climate of Canada most delightfal; and then, 
as the warning bell sounded, he stepped 
aside that he might not intrude on the parting 
of husband and wife. 

Their hands met, not their lips—those were 
long time strangers. He made some con- 
ventional wish for her welfare, and she hoped 
he would soon follow them. Then it was over 
—he had passed up the gangway. Another 
moment, and the voyage had begun. The 
water already parted husband and wife. 

‘‘That’s all right,’ said George Nairn to 
himeelf, as he turned away from the docks. 
‘‘ At any rate, my path’s cleared of one diffi 
culty; but I’ve got an uncommonly awkward 
part to play, and I shall be glad when 
I’m out of the quicksands, and it's plain 


sailing.” 
(To be continued.) 














EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—_—oI— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Hessert Stavnton had drawn his hat well 
over his eyes, picked up his cane, and was 
starting for town to fill an appointment with 
his detective. 

He had lost hope, and the old bitterness of 
be first days of his stunning grief oppressed 


im. 
He opened the door mechanically, and 
found a messenger in the act of ringing the 


“Is Mr. Staunton in?” the boy asked. 

o “Tam he,” answered Bertie, with no anima- 
ion. 

The boy drew from his pocket a not over 
clean envelope and piok slip of paper, saying 
laconically,— 

“ Sign!” 

Staunton jotted down his name carelessly, 

‘‘ Any answer?” he asked, 

*'No, sir.” 

The boy started down the steps, and pausing 
to light a cigar, Bertie walked leisurely down 
the street, tearing open theenvelope as he went. 
He unfolded a jaggedly torn piece of paper, 
and read :— 


“Mr, Sravntox,— 

** Dear Sir,—A most serious accident has 
‘happened, It involves some one closely con- 
nected with you. Come at once to —— Street. 

** Respeotfally yours, 
“James Lewis.” 


Over and over again he read the letter, then 
paused in his walk, and seemed to consider 
deeply. : 

A cab with a jaded horse and a half-dranken 
driver was passing. He hailed it, gave the 
number and street indicated in the letter, and 
soon found himself before a plain dwelling. He 
tang the bell. 

‘‘T had:a letter ’’—he began, to the man who 
answered the summons. 

‘From Jim Lewis,’ the man interrupted. 
“Yes, I am he. You are Mr. Staunton. 
‘Walk in, sir.” 

“You spoke of an accident——” 

“Yes, know. I havea surprise for you. 
Will you step in the parlour ?"’ 

Bertie removed his hat and walked, some- 
what bewildered, into the small room, 
turnished with haircloth, and guiltless of orna- 
ment of any kind. 

He did not sit down, but laying his hat 
upon a table stood watching the door 
anxiously, 


— -—— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Hersert Staunton had not long to wait. 
The door opened at last, and a small figure 


peeping from under its weight of recent tears, 
like a flower under dew. 
He sprang forward with a wild, glad cry. 
‘« Eden, Eden, is it you? Ob, my darling! 
my darling!” 
He would have clasped her in his arms, but 
she pushed him from her gently, her sweet 
eyes gazing with dazed joy into his. 
Bertie!” shecried. ‘‘I cannot believe 
you. Wait! You did not want me before: 
why do you seem so glad now?” 
“Not want you! Not want you, Eden! 


when I would not have given my life, my 
coul, for you. Do not keep me from you. Oh, 
Eden, how hungry my heart is!” 

Then she forgot all but her supreme, over- 
mastering love for him, aud yielded herself to 
his embrace. 

It was a moment that would have paid for 
ages of suffering, 

‘* Not there,” he exclaimed, when she would 
have seated herself beside him, ‘‘ but here 
against my heart. Eden, is it really my wife 
I hold?” 

“‘ Your wife, thank Heaven for that!” 
* * And Gordon——” 

‘‘Hush! He lies up there while his soul 
faces the Eternal Judge. He erred, Bertie, 
bat he aleo repented. Forget the wrong he 
did, and remember what he might have done 
and did not. Bertie, look at me. A marriage 
ceremony was said over Wilfred Gordon 
and me weeks ago, yet I have never been any 
man's wife save yours.”’ 

He clasped her closely, a gratitude too deep 
for words rendering him speechless. 

“You will never know,” he said, after a 
pause filled with emotion, “how I have 
suffered. How wildly happy I was when I 
found that you lived, for with you living there 
was the knowledge that all the caverns of 
earth were not large enough to hide you from 
my love,” 

“And yet, when I threw myself at your 
feet that night, you stood still and allowed 
Wilfred Gordon to take me unresisted.’’ 

‘ Eden ’—reproachfally—" you believe that 
of Malcolm and me! Oh, darling, cruel little 
one, we have slept neither night nor day, plan- 
ning, searching always. How can you have 
doubted our love?” 

She shivered slightly, but the warmth of 
his eyes thrilled her heart. 

** | did not know. I was mad, mad! Bertie, 
can you ever forgive me for that and for all 
the rest ?”’ 

**Don’t talk to me of forgiveness. There 
o2n be none between you and me, for there 
can be no offence, Iadore your very faults, 
my own. How good Heaven is! ”’ 

‘Yes, very good. It removed the cause 
and left us for each other again. Is my 
brother not coming to me?”’ 

‘* He does not know yet. We will go to him 
in a moment, then together you can tell us of 
the dangers through which you have passed. 
TI can think of nothing but love now. You 
look so frail, my little one ”’ 

“TI have been very ill. It is only his great 
love that saved me for you. Poor Wilfred ! 
But he saved me from a more hideous fate to- 
day.” 

“ What?” 

“Not now. Let us forget it all in this hour 
it we can.” 

“T shall know no comfort until I have told 
you ail the unhapry secrets of that past which 
divided us, my wife.” 

“I know it allin that I know myself to be 
your wife, Every joy and hope and happiness 
is expressed in those words. I wish to know 
no more. You are the prince of men, the king 
of kings, and [ the most blessed of women.”’ 
“Thia is the heaven of heaven, my own, my 
love. No rapture can exceed or even equal it. 
Mine again, this time for ever.” 

Herbert and Malcolm listened together, each 
holding a small, almost transparent hand as 
she told the story of her wanderings, kissing 
them tenderly now and then as mute ex- 


She said no word of Walter Marchmont’s 
love. That was a subject too sacred to 
handle, 

‘It was a noble sacrifice to love,” he ex- 
claimed, when she had finished ; “ but I would 
have given every drop of blood in my body to 
have saved you it.” 

‘Oh, no!’’ Eden answered, kissing him with 
subdued passion. ‘‘ It has been hard, buat there 
is a long, joyous fature awaiting us—long 
enough and bright enough to make usa forget 
the darkness that divided us. Afterall, I wae 


My own, my wife, there was never a time | well treated in comparison with some of whom 


I have read. Don’s you remember, Malcolm, 
how the people used to say that I should have 
to suffer some day for my impulsiveness ?’’ 

‘“‘ Yes, dear. I hope it is over and doue with 
now.” 

‘I don’t know,” with a short merry laugh. 
‘‘T am so happy now that I am beginning 
already to forget. I feel as if I should like to 
take the whole world in my embrace, and 
make every one in it as full of joy as I am.” 

Neither of the men spoke. Both were vainly 
endeavouring to swallow lumps that were 
rising in their throats. 

“ There is a moral to it all, Malcolm,” she 
exclaimed, with affected solemnity. ‘‘ You must 
never select a wife without my permission.” 
The blonde face of the young man became 
suddenly overcast with crimson. He arose 
and walked to the other end of the room, but 
Eden and Bertie were too much interested in 
each other to notice. 

It was reunion of souls after a passage 
through the valley of the shadow of despair. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Two days later Malcolm Carlton stood 
before the dwelling opposite his own. 

He mounted the steps and pulled the bell 
gently, 

** Good.afternoon, Bessie,” he said to the 
little maid who answered the ring with sus- 
picious promptness. ‘Is your mistress in? ” 
*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ask her if I may come up,” 

‘I know you may, sir. We saw you coming 
across the street, and Miss Nellie said she 
knew you were coming here.”’ 

“Did she?” 

“Yes, sir. She's in the sitting room, sir.” 
“Thank you. I'll go up.” 

He walked by the girl and ascended the 
stairs slowly, as though some fresh trouble 
awaited him there. He knocked softly upon 
the door of Nellie’s boudoir, and a sweet, girl- 
ish voice bade him enter. 

A soft, clinging gown of black imparted to 
the little figure and tender face a thrill thas 
touched even deeper than beauty. 

She put out both hands eagerly, and Malcolm 
clasped them closely. 

“Tam so glad for you!” she cried, smiling 
into his face. ‘“ Mr. Staunton came to tell me 
the good news yesterday. I intended to have 
called last evening upon your sister, bat some 
new boarders came, and I could not well 
leave. Will she receive me to-night?” 
“‘Gladly. How good you are to be so pleased 
at our good fortune!” 

‘‘ Ah, who should if not I? Youand Mr. 
Stauntonare the only friends I have ever known 
except——”’ 

“Yes, 1 know. Don’t let us talk about that 
now. I came on purpose to ask you to come 
to-night. You know Eden is not strong.” 

“T know.” 

“* We concluded last night that she requires 
change of climate and of scenery. We are 
going to America, A Canarder sails to-mor- 
row, and we have determined that the sooner 
she leaves the better. Since the excitement is 
over, she seems dreadfally nervous.” 

‘“* And they go to-morrow ?"’ 

‘* Yeu, we go to-morrow.” 

There was a pause. 

Something in the use of the pronoun struck 
Nellieas ominous. She lifted a pair of fright- 








S@ppeared in a dainty wrapper, with a face 





preseions of loving sympathy. 


ened eyes to his face, 
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* Do—you go?” she stammered. 

a Yes.” 

* Oh!” 

The exclamation wasa pecoliarone. The 
tender, tremulous lips had become suddenly, 
swrangely dry; her eyes glistened, and a 
sharp pain stabbed through her heart. 

She tarned upon her mental self proudly. 
What right had she to care ? she asked herself. 
He bad been kind to her—that was all, that 
wae all. 

Bat the pride died, and a bitter weariness 
came upon her. 

**T shall—miss you,”’ she said, drearily. 

“Ta that a'l, Nellie?” 

‘‘Perhaps—not qnite,” endeavouring to 
subdce the sharp misery she felt must be in 
her voice. “ Papa had few acquaintances, 
und it will be lonely for me. You have been 
89 kind that J have learned to watch eagerly 
for your coming—Mr, Staunton and you, 
and—" 

It wasacob! She struggled bravely against 
it, bat it mastered her. 4 

‘ Nellie!” exclaimed Malcolm, going a step 
nearer, 

* See what a baby Iam!” she harried on, 
endeavouring to smile through an incrustation 
of tears. ‘I feel aa if you were never coming 
hack, and that I should never see You again, 
Of ccuree thatis perfectly absurd. You won't 
gatte forget me, will you? and when you 
retarn, Mr. Staunton and you will look me 
up, will you not?” 

**T can’t answer for him, but I shall never 
forget you, Nellie. It would be taking the 
g *xeetest memory from my life,” ~* 

She did not reply, but stood with downcast 
eyes, twisting @ small, plain ring upon her 
fipacr. 

* Will yon nob ask me to sit down, Nellie?” 
M.leolm said, gently. ‘‘ Oaly half my errand is 
dove. I have something else to tell you.” 

She pointed to a ohair, and would have 
seated herself upon another, but that Malcolm 
took her hand and drew her down beside him 
up na sofa, 

We have knnwa each other so short a time, 
Nellie, and you are such a child!” he said, 
softly, trying to look into the sweet, shy eyes, 
which she kept averted. “I wonder if you 
can understand and believe in the endden 
leaping into lite of a passion that will hold 
the heart and soul enthralled for ever?” 

He waited for a moment, bat she did not 
speck, She fergot to do so—forgos that he 
held her hand, in the wild thrill of exultation 
thet ehot through her heart. 

He loved her! She knew it beoanse ahe felt 
the vibration from his soul to hera, and it in- 
soxicated her with mad, reeling joy. 

* Ttold you,” hesaid, drawing closer to her, 
“that I had completed but half my errand. 
Neiiie, will you listen while I tell you the 
other half? [6 is shat I love you, dear—love 
you with all the strength and fervency of my 
naturs. Before you speak to me, let me tell 
you the unhsppy atory of my life. Let me 
sbow you the difference, ?f I can, between 
love and imagination ; and then Nellie, if you 
think you can love me in the real way, you 
will give the greatest joy it has ever known to 
a tired heart. Will yon listen, dear?” 

“No, there is no need. Iknowitall, Mr. 
Staunton told me all.” 

«Then F need not detail to you the nauseous 
story. It was not love, Nellie, but fascination 
—the loss of seif for an hour in a maze of the 
brain wrapped in the Inxuriousness of personal 
beavty. Tt was never for a moment love, and 
T had begun to realise it before I lost her. 
There was no heart grief .when I‘discovered 
her character—only a blow to my pride. But 
you—I have not allowed.myself to consider a 
refasal. I think it wonld—kill met” 

* You have been so’ good to: me——" 

* Not gratisade—not gratitude !"’ he cried, 
dropping her hands as though the soft flesh 
had ‘barned him. “ Anything but that! I 
must have all or nothing—love for love, 
heart for heart, soul for soul!’ 





His face was strained and suffering, and 
glancing up for the fiat time, Nellie saw it. 

She pot ont her hands to him with im- 
palsive tenderness. 

“T love you next to Heaven!” she 
whispered, with irrepressible emotion. 

With a low ory of incaloulable happiness 
Malcolm clasped her in his arma, 

“My darling—my wife!" he murmured, 
rapturously. 

4 Half.an-hoar later Bessie knocked at the 
oor, 

‘* Mize Nellie,” she said, ‘a lady is down- 
steira asking for board.’’ 

‘Tell ‘her the house is full !’’ exclaimed 
Malcolm, unable te keep the gladness ont of 
his voice. 

** But you are mistaken, sir!” cried Bessie, 
Opening her eyes very wide. 

"No, I’m not. It is fall but not of boarders, 
thank Heaven! Go down and send the lady 
away, Bessie, then come up here. Miss Nellie 
wants you to help her pack a trank—or rather, 
to pack it yourself while she goes ont with 
me,” 

‘‘ A trank, sir?” 

“Yes! Ladies usually travel with trunks, 
don't they ?”” 

‘* Travel, sir?”’ 

Malcolm laughed outright. 

“Your mistress is going to sail for America 
to-morrow morning,” he explained. 

** Are you poking fan, sir?” 

“No, of course not. Weare to be married 
to-night, and to-morrow we are going away 
for our honeymoon. Would yon like to go as 
Mra, Carlion’s maid, Bessie? ” 

“Indeed, then [ should, sir; but I can't 
believe it yet, sir.” 

“I oan hardly believe it myself, I am so 
absurdly happy.” 

“But the house, sir!" exclaimed practical 
Bessie. 

** We'll leave that in the hands of an agent 
or something. My lawyer will attend to it. 
Bat you are forgetting the lady in.the hall.” - 

“ So Lam, sir.” 

The girl went downstairs, delivered some 
kind of a dazed message to the woman in the 
hall, and after she had closed the door upon 
the retreating figure she stood, half-bewildered, 
gazing abont, 

‘To think he should choose my Miss Nellie, 
@ quiet little thing like that !|"’ she said, speak- 
ing the words aloud. ‘‘ Why we read only last 
Sunday alist of the men worth more than a 
million, and he and Mr. Staunton were both 
mentioned way up. My, batheisrich! Aud 
it wiil all belong to Miss Nellie. Well, she 
—— it all, and more. Heaven bless 

er!’ 

4 quiet little wedding was performed that 
night, 

The bride, with radiant happiness bubbling 
through sadness that was a memory, was 
clothed in a dainty, clinging white, unmarred 
by colour. The sweet face would have been 
considered almost beautifal bat for its close 
proximity to the tropical lovliness of Eden, 
who seomad to shine with a new glory. 

She was happy in her brother's happiness, 
but her eyes were lifted now and then to the 
dark, passionate face evcr at her side, and 
smiled with bewildering content, 

‘*No one on earth could be so blissfally 
happy as you and Bertie,” she whispered, 
pressing the hand thatheld hersshyly. ‘Ido 
not envy an angel!” 

‘* My own wife |!" 

“ Yes, thatis it. All the joy concéivable by 
mortal is expressed in those three words. 1 
loved you onos before, I adore yon now.” 

«My idol!” 

Bat they were not happier than Malcolm 
and Nellie in their more subdued way. Her 
recent loss oaused Malcolm to calm hig 
enthusiasm; bat their quiet glances, their 
gentie hand-olasps, told each other enough. 

It was the rest needed by a weary soul to 
both, the sweet peace of infinite content. 

Bessie looked: on, her eyes ‘resting lovingly 





upon her young mistrese, and sparkliog with 
delight ‘ 


¥ Bhe isn't as pretty as Mec. Stannton’s wife,” 
she whispered, rucfally ; ‘‘ bat the sun never 
shone on anyone so sweet and pure!” 


CHAPTER XXXIxX, 


‘‘ An old friend is ia the drawing:room, and 
wishes to see you, my darling!” 
_ Eden glanced into her husband's face inquir- 


ingly. 

“An old friend ?” 

‘* Yes. Walter Marchmont.” 

The beautifal face crimvoned painfally, and 
leaning above her chair, Bertie whispered— 

“T am afraid you have not told me the 
entire history of those days, my Eden.” 

She looked at him reproachfally. 

‘*IT had no right to tell you the secrets of 
anyone's life, Bertie,” she answered. 

“ on that. Will you go down?” 

“ es,”’ 

He kissed her at the door, and with deepest 
pity in her heart Eden went down alone. 

Walter's emotion was too deep for words as 
Eden joined him. He took both her hands in 
a firm grasp and lifted them tohis lips. She 


could not see how pale he was for the 


moiature of tears in her own eyes. 

‘*Thank Heaven, you are safe! ’’ he mur- 
mured, when he could command his voice, 
‘* Eden, Eden! I——” 

He broke off, and with his handkerchief 
wiped from his forehead great drop: of mois- 
ture; then, by a mighty effort, he controlled 
himeelf. 

‘\We were terribly distressed—mother and 
all.of us,” he finished, tamely. 

* Yes, [know. You were all so very good to 
me. Iloye your mother as much as I eeuld 
my own. Isshe well? And how is Sybil?” 

“ Both well, and loyal to you always. They 
will be so rejoiced to hear of your happiness, 
rey And you are happy, are yeu not, 

ear » 

There was a wistfalness in the tone infinitely 
senohing, and it was very gently thas she 
answere — > 

‘Yes, Iam happy, Walter.” 

There was a long pause, filled with feeling ; 
then Marchmont said, slowly,— 

“You sail to-morrow, do you not?" 

‘* Yes.” 

“I thought that was what—your—Mr. 
Staanton said. You will not quite forget me, 
Eden?” 

‘‘Could you think it? You were the best 
friend I ever knew.” 

‘« T would alway be that, loyal and true.” 

“Tam sure of that.” 

** There is something that I want to tell you, 
Eden, and I scarcely know how. Before I 
knew you, dear, I was engaged toa very beau- 
tifal young lady. She married another man, 
and I discovered that it was not love I had felt 
for her, but a most sincere admiration. Bat 
that was destroyed at what I believed to be 
her dishonourable treatment of me. Well, 
Eden, I found her several days ago—found her 
in distress and misery. The fault had not 
been hers, poor girl, aud—Eden, she is Mrs. 
Brown, and when I can free her from the. clog 


that was dragging her to desperation I am 
going to make her my wife.” 


‘“Oh, Walter, I am so glad!” 
His face coloured violently, but he continued 


to look over her head with a ateady stare, 


“IT knew Mrs, Brown,” Eden continued, 
‘and was so very, very sorry forher! You 


will give her my love, will you not, and tell 
her how.glad Iam?” 


© T will.” 
‘I will write from New York.’ 
‘‘ That would be very kind, but I had rather 


you would do it only once, Eden, Forgive me, 
dear, but for ‘her eake I want to forget you. 
There is nothing bat starvation that can 
‘bring death to my love for you—denial of food 
of thought or word. I did not mean to speak 
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of it, but pobers it is our eternal farevell, 
Eden, and it may be better go,” 

He spoke with a stony calm that was 
horrible, and Eden streteted out her hands to 
him with tender sympathy, 

“ You must not think it!” she cried. ‘Ina 
few monthe you will learn to love her ae you 
shoald, and then you can ‘meet me av you 
would a sister." 

“T hope eo,” lifting the damp hair from his 
brow with weary nuress, 

‘“J¢ will be 80, believe me, Ob, Walter, 
don't look so miserable! I feel so onutierally 
selfish in my bappinére that——" 

* You must not! Do not think I am not 
glad for you? Why I wotld:have given my 
lite to Bave provared this happiness for 
you!” 

* T know you would.”’ 

“Tam going now, Eden. It ia good-tye, 
dear, for years'im any event, Will you—kiss 
me once?” 

Sue did mot hesitate, buat lifted her crouth 
aaa Ohil@ might have done—innocentily, 
parely. Hislips tonched hers and fell away, 
half chilled. 

He sighed. : 

‘‘Good:byet” he said, huskily; “and 
Heaven biess you! ” 

He did mot fook back ag he left her, but 
weat uusteddily, a6 thongh he dared not trast 
his strength further. 

Horbert Staunton found her there a few 
moments later. 

‘Why, Eden," he cried, gaily. “one would 
think you bad betn to « fanetal instead of a 
wedding!” 

She smiled a trifls wearily. 

“ There is always » shadow behind the énn, 
is there not, Bertie? ” ale asked, softly. 

He understood, and drew ber protectingly 
within his strong arms. 

‘Yes, my deurest,” he answered, gently ; 
“but as the world turne, the sun shines on 
all. * * * * * 

Tn the grey of the morning a merry party 
were driven to the pier, 

As Eden was lifted geatly from the carriage 
and stood beside her huaband, a cold hand was 
laid upon her arm, 

Ste turned, and caw a pale-faced woman 
beside ber. 

“Don't you know me, Mrs, Staunton?” 
the woman asked, duly. 

“Why, it is Catherine! You have 
cha 1” 

‘Yes, sadly changed. I heard you were 
going away—Jim told me—and I wanted to 
gay good-bye and God-rpeed,.” 

Eden's eyes filled slowly, 

‘Phat ia very kind of you, Catherine.’ 

“ And I wanted to take a word of forgive- 
ness from you toa poor sufferer that lies nigh 
unte death in a hospital.” 

“ You niean——”’ 

‘Alice. She #as my sister, ma'am,”’ 

“ Your sister?” 

‘ Yes, ma'am; bat her beanty was her 
ruin, She is delirious now from the’ terrible 
barn, and her beauty is gone forever. Tae 
doctors think she will get well, ma’am, and I 
kaow that there will come time when a 
word of forgiveness feom you for the wrong 
the did do and the:greater one she tried to do 
would be the greatest comfort to her.”’ 

‘You may give it to her freely and traly, 
Catherine. Ihad given it without the asking. 
Poor woman! Is there anythiag that I eoald 
do for her?” : 

‘Nothing, ma'am. There was atime when 
I despised her for the mamner in which she 
wrecked hie life; and I felt thatiit would be 
& pleasure for me to kill her, bnt all that is 
changed now, ma'am, I think I wonld give 
my life to bring tack:the beantly to that poor, 
searred face, It will. bea-borrible blow to her 
fem bat I will do what I ean to comfort 

‘You are a good and noble woman, 

ine,”’ 


“I wish I deserved your words, ma’am, 





Thank you for your great kindness to me, 
and if I never see you again, may Heaven be 
with you,” 

‘* And yen.” 

She turned away, and was soon lost in the 
shadows of a ennless day. 

Toe patty—a happy party—ascended the 
gang plank and left the old life bebind, joyous 
in spite of clonds, 

* * _ * 

Six months later there was a death in the 
hospital, and with a tearless countenance 
Doris watched allthat was left of Hngh 
Brown confined to earth. 

There was no sham traces of tears, but 
with gentle kindness she sighed over a grue- 
some fate, 

A year later she and Walter were married. 
In her wild happiness he grow peaceful and 
at rest, remembering the old love as a 
passionate dream and an awakening. His 
mother loves Hildegarde devotedly, but there 
is ® corner of the loyal old héart sacred yet 
to Eden, 

Sybil is the same little hoyden, loving and 
beloved. It is to her sometimes as they sit 
hand in hand that Walter talks of Eden, but 
it is ina way that his wifo would approve if 
she heard. 

Jim Lewis is a reformed and respected 
man, and his wife has changed from 2 pale- 
faced, sad-.eyéd Créature to a rosy, joyous little 
women, happy in her husband's honesty and 
tenderness, 

They very frequently call ai a little ivy-clad 
résidence out from the city, where a blind 
woman with a face horribly scarred is waited 
upon patiently day after day by a broken- 
hearted sister. If Alice is quernious, Catherine 
is always gentle, soothing and Joving. 

It is @ pitifal pictore, but a retribution, 

Herbert Staunton and Malcolm Carlton, 
with their wives and Bessie, are still in 
America, with no cloud even as large asa 
man’s hand to mar their perfect joy, 

Part sorrows are laid to rest, pride is sunk 
in perfect love, and there is no happier woman 
upon earth than Bertie Staunton's wife ! 


[THE END. } 
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AS THROUGH A LOOKING 
GLASS. 


— wa 


‘Bay yes, love!” 

“ But, my dear girl——” 

** Now, Dick, don’t be cross.” 

He was only a few months martied. He 
was head over ears in love with his wife. 

“Tam not the least bit cross, darling!’ he 
said, leaning back in bis chair, and pniling 
both her arms down around his neck; ‘but 
don’t you think forty pounds rather high for 
sotitething we do not really need?” 

“Oh, bat we do, Dick!" she insisted, 
eagerly. “A person must have & cheval- 
glass nowadays. And this is a beauty. 
Bevelled Frenchiplate, of course, and all framed 
in mahogany, the real rose mahogany, you 
know, and finished with polished brass. Why, 
Dick, it is a bargain at forty pounds!” 

Efe smiled. 

The furnishing of their pretty home had 
already cost a good deal. It wasa handsome 
three-story house, in one of the most fashion- 
able streets of the West-end. 

“Mra. Loftas has one,” purred on the 
entredting voice, “ not so Handsome as this, 
though I’m sure it cost more.” 

She paused, waiting for the effect of that 
last shot. In her scheming concciofsness she 
was well aware no more effective argument 
could be presented, For had she not refused 
Harry Loftus to marry Diek Grafton ? 

He rose, with @ lenient Jangh, from the 
richly -appointed breakfast table. 





‘*T suppose you muet have your way, you 
little despot |!” 
“Oh, you darlisg !” she oried, raptarously. 





And she promptly paid him for his per- 
mission by giving him half-a-dozen delighted 
kisses then and there. 

He went into the hall for his overcoat, and 
came back frieze-enveloped, and hat in hand. 

“Tm pretty positive, Gertie,” he said, 
“that not a looking-glass in Belgravia will 
have as .sweet a face to reflect as will yours. 
It certainiy ought to feel flattered. All the 
others would be jealous if they knew.” 

He was too lately married to have ceared 
the honeymoon habit of making pretty 
speeches. 

Mrs. Grafton blushed in the prettiest man- 
ner imaginable, 

** You deserve another kiss for that!” she 
declared. 

She stood on tiptoe to give it tohim, Then 
he folded up the morning paper, thrust if in 
his pocket, pnt on hia hat, and went ont. 

Hardly had Dick Grafton left home when 
his victorious bride rushed upstaira to drees 
previous to making her coveted purchase. 

When she descended to her carriage, quite a 
vision of fashion and loveliness in her leat- 
brown plush and costly furs, she was a very 
proud woman indeed—proud of her home, her 
hosband, and the beautifal mirror she was 
going to buy. And when she had ordered it 
to be sent to her residence, she thought with 
satisfaction of the pleasure she wouid take in 
showing her acquisition to Mrs. Loftus. 

As ehe left a restaurant, after a dainty 
lunch, whom should she meet but Dick’s par- 
ticular friend, Raiph Rivers, At least he had 
been the particular friend of Dick's bachelor 
days. Now young Mrs, Grafton was very 
wise in her way. So she gave Mr. Rivers her 
hand and a gracious smile, and invited him 
up to dinner the following evening. 

He had feared that his comradesLip with 
Dick Grafton must end in the msrriage of 
the latter. So it was with repressed surprice, 
and expressed gratitude, that he accepted the 
invitation. 

‘It’s a pity,” she said, with a compassion- 
ate sigh, as ehe wae whirled along to a 
matinée, *‘ that poor Mr. Rivers hasn’t a nice 
wifeand home like Dick!” Which reference 
evidenced the fact that Mrs. Grafton pos- 
sessed & proper appreciation of her charming 
self, 

The curtain had just risen, when a lady 
entered the theatre, and was ushered to the 
seat adjoining that of Mre. Grafton. 

‘“ Why, Gertie!” 

‘‘ My dear Rose!” 

Though several years older than Gertie, 
Rose Catr had been her favourite friend. Bas 
it was a long time since they had met. A 
few weeks before Gertie’'s wedding, Rose Carr 
had received a summons to the bedside of a 
sick brother in the country, and had only 
lately returned. 

‘IT was just speaking to an old friend of 
Dick's,” said Mre. Grafton between the acts. 
“I'm not sure that you knowhim. His name 
is Rivers.” 

Rose’s rather faded face flashed brightly. 

ss wg Rivers?” 

o es,”’ 


‘*T met him at Cheltenham five years ago,” 
she said, a trifle nervously, Mrs. Grafton 
irasgined, 

“ A casual aequaintance ? "’ 

‘Well, no!” Tren in a burst of confi- 
dencs: ‘We wers engaged for three 
months.” 

“You were?” interestedly. ‘ What broke 
it off 2” 

“Qh, he grew jeslous, and—there’s the 

age 


n 

Very little indeed did Mra. Grafton hear of 
the last act—diplomatically busy was that 
bright brain of hers, 

**Can’t you,” she asked Rose, as together 
they passed out of the theatre, ‘‘ come over to 
dinner to-morrow evening ?”’ 

‘To-morrow?’ Let me see! Yes, I'll 
come.” 

When Mrs. Grafton reached homeshe found 
her precious mirror there before her. Ste 
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was still aimiring it when Dick resched 
home. She called to him over the bauisiers 
to come up and see her treasure. 

‘Yan's it lovely, Dick?” 

“ Lovely !” he assented. 

He was gravely regarding the enthusiastic 
fase in the glass, 

“Bat I mean the mirror.” - 

**T don't!” staaochly and adoringly, 

He pat his arm roand her aud they weai 
down together. 

When they were alone after dinner she 
broached her little piot. 

*'T met Mr. Rivers to-day,” she said. 

“ You did?” 

‘Yes; and I asked him to come up to din- 
ner to-morrow.’’ 

‘That was nice of you, love!” 

‘** And at the matioée I met Rose Carr, and 
i asked her to come also.” 

‘* Bat, darling a 

“ Well?” 

‘‘ They were engaged, once.” 

She nodded. 

“T know it. That was why T asked her.” 

“ Bat the embarrassment! Neither will—”’ 

* Oh, you stupid boy!” she laughed, ** waist 
and see!” 

The following evening, when Mr. Grafton 
came home, he found his wife's friend seated by 
the log fire, which it was fashionablethat winter 
to affect. 

He had jast spoken a courteous welcome, 
when the door-bell rang. Almost immediately 
after Mr. Rivers was ushered in. 

He was a tall, soldierly, well preserved 
man, grey-haired and handsome. He atarted 
at sight of the figure by the fireside. Then he 
went forward. Dick met him, and said,— 

“Awfally glad to see you, Ralph. Misa 
Carr I believe yon know.” 

With quickened heart-throbs, Ralph Rivers 
faced the music. He was tremendously glad 
to meet Rose Carr again. 

Dinner was announced. To banish the 
restraint each dreaded the conversation was 
kept up with persistent gaiety. Suddenly 
occarred a startling interruption : 

Bang ! 

Fiercely, sharply outrang the report of a 
revolver. All sprangto their feet. Blankiy, 
with blanched faces, they looked around. 
Dick Grafton started for the door. 

“Oh, don't!" wildly entreated his wife. 
** You will be killed, dear! ‘Don’t go!’ 

At that very moment a second shos was 
heard. 

Geafton dashed out and up thestairs, his wife 
following him ; and down dropped Rose Carr 
in a dead faint. When she revived she 
found herseif seated in the host’s chair, and 

Ralph Rivers bendiag solicitously over her. 
He was gently bathing her forehead with 
water from the carafe. 

“Are you better, Rose?” 

‘* Yes. thank you, Ralph ;’’ her colour com- 
ing back with a rush. 

* T was all wrong a few years ago, Rose.” 

“T was too hasty, Ralph.” 

‘* Bat I’ve loved you ever since, Rose.” 

** And I’ve refused two offers for your sak 

talph.” 

‘ You angel !” 

When they finally decided to go upstairs 
and discover the cause of the commotion, they 
found Mr. and Mrs, Grafton ruefully regarding 
the ruins of their mirror, which was fractured 
from side to side. 

‘‘ An attempted barglary,” explained Graf. 
tou, indicating a half-open satchel near the 
window. ‘The fellow had got his bag filled 
with jewellery, silver, toilet articles, and what- 
ever he could pick up, when he observed his 
reflection in the mirror, and, thinking probably 
that he was detected, fired at his supposed 
enemy the shots we heard.” 





us be gladgie didj not get away with, his 
plaader!” 
Late they sat discussing the affair. and 
when they fiaally broke up it was Ralph 
Rivers who saw Miss Carr home. 
‘* Dick,” ecstatioally confided young Mrs, 
Grafion to her hasband the following night, 
* Rose has been here, and she and Ralph are 
going to be married! And it's all on account 
of my mirror!" 
‘* How's that, dear?’”’ 
‘Why, if I hadno'é bought it the burglar 
couldn’s have shot at is. And if he hadn’t 
shot at it we wouldn't have run upstairs. And 
if we hado’t ran upstaira they wouldn't have 
had an opportunity to make it up.” 

Dick laughed out in hearty amusement. 
** I really believe I was inspired to bay it,” 
avowed Gertie, solemnly. 
‘* Yes, darling!’ meekly assented Dick. 
Bat he groaned, rememberiag the cheque he 
had drawn to pay for it. 
‘* Besides,” she cried, convincingly, ‘if the 
mirror had not been there you'd have been 
killed, for that awfal man was trying to shoot 
you.” 
To this remarkable argument Dick returned 
the only reply a woman's logic should ever 
rsceive—a kiss, 








THE WEAPON OF FASCINATION. 


Tr is an unfortunate truth that a good man 
is rarely a fascinating one. His very virtues 
forbid romance and romantic exploit. The 
faithful Dobbin could have died for his 
Amelia ; but imagine him twanging a guitar 
ander her balcony, or boldly pursuing her 
after the fashion of Dennis Daval! The 
veriest scoundrel that ever drew breath is apt 
to be a thousandfold more magnetie than he 
who, having marked ont an ethical path for 
himeelf, proceeds religiously to follow it. 
Women like insinuatiag manners and soft 
spoken words. They represent, as it were, 
what a garniture of traffles represents on an 
entree. They give flavour as well as artistic 
beaaty. The fascinating man is always a 
skilled artist, He must assume, if he have it 
not, a tenderness that never loses sight of it- 
self. His devotion muat be open enough to 
flatter a woman's vanity, bold enough to com- 
mand her respect. But he must likewise take 
care that his modus operandi is never discovered 
or its existence ever suspected. Otherwise he 
is lost. The courage and independence born 
of possession unfortunately incite to the reck- 
less expression of absolute truth, anda man 
who desires to please ® woman should never 
tell the whole truth. Suggest it, play with it, 
ignore it entirely, but reveal it, never! Men 
of the world understand this. The Latin 
races are adepts in the art of fascination. 
Why? Because they are always lovers, or 
pretend to be lovers, which in the end amounts 
to about the same thing. Emerson expressed 
an unalterable trath when he said: ‘ All the 
world loves a lover.” Bat in order to bea 
lover it is not necessary to rush into vulgar 
protestation of affection. A glance of the eye 
@ pressure of the hand, the particular curl of 
the lip in a smile, the hundred trivial 
courtesies that appeal to the feminine 
sympathies, are embodied in the man who 
fascinates. And when he has once mastered 
the secret of feminine inclination and the 
special qualifications of feminine taste his way 
is clearly marked. Be he ugly as Satan he 
will not fail in personal magnetism, 








Every school boy knows that Queen Anne 





“See!” cried Gertie, half hysterically, 
‘‘ here are the marks of his feet on the window 
ledge! He must have got out that way—elid 
down the porch pillar and escaped. My poor, 
dear, lovely cheval-glass ! " 

“Well,” cried Grafton, with a laugh, “let 


; sold, in which he communicated the decease 
| of the Queen in his most 


is dead ; but every school boy does not know 
the origin of the phrase. Ata literary sale 
recently the original letter of Addison's was 


readers of the Spectator, 


ng after everyone 
in England had heard of it. 
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FIRES UNSEEN. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Martin longed to set out in search of his 
master, bat he would nt lzave his invalid 
uest. 
“ “No, no, sir,"’ said he, when pressed by 
Churchill Penance to lose no time, “this is 
a matter which wants a good deal of thinking 
out, so that we may lose no time in a false 
move; and until you are better I do not} man 
to stir; and then perhaps, sir, you will help 
me in the search.” 
“With my life!” was Churchill's grave re 
joinder. ‘You must not forget that the dis- 
covery of Valentine Eyre is a matter of life 
and death to me.” : 
So the days went by, and sick and sad as he 
was, Churchill could not help smiling at the 
many devices which Martin invented to 
relieve the enforced inactivity which, without 
occupation, would have been more than he 
could bear. . 
Sach extraordinary things as Martin 
seemed suddenly to deem perfectly necessary 
to his patient’s recovery, and all these had to 
be procured from a distance, so that the 
faithfal creature spent the greater part of 
every day on foot. 

And during {the absence of his nurse and 

host Churchill poured out his whole heart in 
a letter to Romola, telling her all the past, and 
imploring her forgiveness for the cruel mis- 
take which had led him to misjudge and leave 
her. 
He urged no plea for himself, and did not 
even allude to his dangerous illness. Bat 
many. copies were written and destroyed 
again before Churchill could feel that he 
had snfficiently pourtrayed the remorse and 
misery of his heart. 

At length, however, the letter was on its 
way to England, and then Churchill noticed a 
sudden change in the demeanour of Martin. 
Instead of being restless, as he had been for 
the last two or three days, Martin seemed 
absorbed in thought, and would remain sitting 
for hours by ~~ table, — - Hg? on 
hands, apparen nite ess a 
was cna easend hia, and there seemed a 
chance that the invalid’s real needs would 
now be forgotten. : 

This extraordinary state of things lasted 
for three days, and then all was explained, for 
Martin, who had been that morning even 
more depressed than usual, suddenly started 
from his seat, exclaiming,— : 

“ Gir, may I aek if you believe in dreams?” 

Churchill smiled at the intensity of the 
man’s manner, and then replied,— 

‘In some dreams. Bat why do you ask?” 

‘‘ Because, sir, I have had the same dream 
now for the last three nights; and if visions 
wasn’t a thing of the past I’d say as how mine 
was one. Bat listen, sir, and I'll tell you how 
mine came about,” and then, after a slight 
pause, Martin went on,— : 

“Tt was Wednesday night, sir, that I lay 
down without any more notion of sleep 
than I have this minute, and immediately 
I went off into a dream, in which I re- 
member nothing but these words, ‘ Bi. 
Jago-street, Namber 11, Rio San Vogez. 
and when I awoke in the morning 
couldn’s get rid of the words,” continued 

Martin. “They rang in my mind all day, 
and when night came on there they were 
again, and last night the same, Now, sir, 
you are looking doubtfal at me, and I know 
what you'll say that with my thoughts 
always dwelling on my master it was only 
natural I should dream of him. But I never 
heard of St. Jago-street at Rio San Vogez, nor 
did I think of the place one way or another 
until I had that dream, and so I think, sir, 
you must — ey there is something out 
of the common o 

Churchill smiled again. He did not think 





that there was anything strange or wonderfal 
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in the dream, for which he was able to ac. 
count in # most natural way. 

Rio San Vogez, he knew, was the last place 
in which Martin had seen his master, and it 
was only to be expected that the town would 
recur to the man’s memory in this anxious 
time. But out of pity and kindness Churchill 
forebore from & g word, and only 
said, quietly,— 

I do not believe in such dreams, Martin, 
but at the same time I have heard of them 
beirg realised before now; and I think that 
our first steps ought to be directed to Rio 
San Vogez. Therefore to-morrow I propose 
that we start on our voyage of discovery, for 
I am now quite well.” 

And Martin, in the impatience of his heart, 
was only too glad to take his patient at his 
word, and full of the most sanguine hopes for 
the result of their journey he began at once to 
make preparations for the morrow’'s start. 

* ® oa 


Once more it was the town of Rio San 
Vogez, and in the earliest dawn of morning a 
woman was abroad in the streets seeming, as 
she moved along, to resemble more the gliding 
shadow of night than a living haman presence. 
The skirt of her sombre black garment made 
no sound on the pavement, and her step was 
that of velvet. She was very tall, and her 
slender form was attired in the plain gown 
and long cloak of a Sister of Charity. A large 
ugly bonnet completed the melancholy effect of 
this garb, and from it a long veil was thrown 
back, revealing a face pale and high-bred, with 
finely formed features, but neither of youth nor 
gladness, for these had succumbed to the same 
hand which had changed the once radiant 
hair to silver whiteness. 

This woman was known in Rio San Vogez 
as Sister Bertha, of the Convent of St. 
Catherine’s, But twelve years ago she was 
Blanche Hastings, a queen of London society, 
who played with men’s hearts without pity or 
scrapie, 

An ice queen people had called the fair 
beauty, and Lady Fitzroy said that the title 
was well deserved, and as Blanche refused one 
brilliant offer after another, she began to grow 
very impatient, telling her protegée in an in- 
dignant way that if she did not take care, she 
would let her last chance go by and have 
to resign herself to old maidenhood, to 
all of which Blanche had listened with 
her chilly smile, and gone on refusing offers 
which not another woman in London bat 
would have accepted gladly; and then, when 
Lacy Fitzroy was beginning to despair, 
Blanche suddenly electrified London society 
by accepting a man old enough to be her grand- 
father. 

True, he wasa peer of the realm, but beyond 
this fact and the length of his rent-roll there 
was nothing to recommend Lord Clonsard, 
He was old, he was ugly ; he was, report said, 
very wicked, but Blanche Hastings had ac- 
cepted him, and gifts and congratulations 
poured in on the bride-elect from near and far. 
While Lady Fitzroy rejoiced and forgot her 
anger against that abominable Zitella Czarvar, 
as she called the girl whom Valentine Eyre 
would have married, but her ladyship did not 
think it strange that Blanche Hastings had 
accepted the wicked old peer on the very day 
in which Valentine Eyre had fled from Lon- 
_ to learn forgetfulness of Zitella in far-off 

8. 

Bat poor Lady Fitzroy was doomed to 
another and far more bitter failure of her 
hopes, for while the preparations for the 
marriage went on, and gifts and good wishes 
poured in, Blanche Hastings suddenly dis- 
appeared, only leaving a line to say that her 
engagement was broken off, and in a few days 
she would write and explain all. 

In a few days, the very day on which the 
wedding ought to have taken place the 
Promised letter arrived, and having read it 
Lady Fitzroy put it in the fire with a solemn 
vow that Blanche's name should never again 
cross her lips, for in that letter Blanche had 
declared herself dead to the world for ever. 





She had, she said, embraced the faith of the 
Church of Rome, and had devoted her fature 
lifeand the fortune of which she was mistress 
to the Convent of St. Catherine’s. 

Lady Fitzroy was not only angry and die- 
appointed when this news came, for she had 
loved Blanche dearly, and it caused her bitter 
pain to think that in a moment of madnesa 
I young girl should have thrown away her 

e, 


Knowing the strength of Blanche’s will, 
Lady Fitzroy thought that every appeal would 
be wasted, and so she made none; but had 
she guessed the truth she would not have 
rested until she had snatched the girl back 
from the living grave to which she had con- 
signed herself; but Lady Fitzroy never 
dreamed that poor Blanche’s life was a torture 
because of one despairing cry which rang ever 
in her ears,— 

“ Zitella! Zitella! Zitella!” 

It was the vain hope that in a life of evil 
and ceaseless penance she might forget Valen- 
tine Eyre which had driven Blanche from the 
world, which, with all her outward coldness 
and seeming disdain, she had passionately 
loved. 

Vain hope. Blanche soon learned that her 
atonement was all in vain as far as Valentine 
Eyre was concerned. 

Night and day his bitter cry rang in her 
ears. Night and day his white,stricken face rose 
before her as she had seen it in the hour when 
he discovered Zitella’s falsehood, the hour in 
which Blanche had first understood clearly 
that she might sooner cause the seas to pass 
— than she could win the love of Valentine 

yre. 

But she might forget him, she thought, and 
80 she accepted the wicked old Earl, and in a 
month she was kneeling on the stone floor of 
her convent cell; but while she repeated 
wildly the prayers which the priest had taught 
her her heart was crying out more bitterly 
than ever for forgiveness from Valentine Eyre, 
and to-day, after twelve years of harsh dis- 
cipline of prayers, and penitence, and fasting, 
her heart knows no other cry, while the 
sisters of her convent, and the sick and poor 
among whom her life is spent, think that there 
is none so utterly dead to the world as Sister 
Bertha. 

They make a great mistake, as Blanche 
knows, and when the stern abbess speaks a 
word of praise the unhappy woman turns 
away to hide a smile of bitter scorn. 

Valentine Eyre, living or dead, is still her 
world, and her heart, because of him, can 
never be at rest, but she feels a sort of con- 
temptuous pity for those whom she has so 
easily deceived. 

“ Why did I not marry the old Earl?” said 
Blanche to herself, as she paced the street of 
Rio San Vogez. ‘‘ The penance of the world 
would have been every whit as bard as this, 
and had there been any hope of oblivion I 
should have found it there.” 

But it was the hope of one day learning 
something of Valentine Eyre which had 
directed Blanche’s steps to Spain, for this was 
the country that he loved, and naturally she 
thought he would fly to it for consolation from 
his sorrow ; and so, though long years passed 
without bringing any fulfilment of her hope, 
Blanche was still upheld in her dreary work 
among the sick and poor by the thought that 
one day she should meet Valentine Eyre, and 
having told the wrong she had done him, win 
forgiveness from his lips, and perhaps hear 
that time had healed his sorrow. 

“ Zitella was utterly unworthy of him,” 
said Blanche, to herself; ‘but that does not 
make my guilt less, and if I could look on his 
face and hear him say that the evil was over, I 
could gladly die in that moment.” 

At this moment Blanche heard a sudden 
step beside her, and, turning, she saw two 
persons, one of whom asked if she would 
direct them to St. Jago-street. 

“Tam going there,” replied Blanche, who 





by this question had been quickly recalled to 
the realities of life in a moment. She was, 


once more Sister Bertha, without human 
hopes or longings; and as such sbe proceeded 
to guide the two strangers, who, as they 
listened to her words, cast looks full of excite- 
ment on one another. 

‘It is a very bad quarter of the town," said 
Sister Bertha, referring to the destination of 
all three. Perhaps you do not know,” the 
continued, “ that a dreadfol fever is raging 
there at present, and that is the reason why 
Iam on my way thither, for my life is given 
to the nursing of the sick.” 

Oh, sir, you hear this lady !”’ said Martin, 
for the strangers were noneotherthan Churchill 
Penance and his humble friend. ‘She says 
the place is fall of fever, and if so, I must 
not allow you to go on.” 

“ What a woman can braveI do not mean 
to shrink from!” replied Churchill, moving 
forward. 

‘‘ Ah, you missske, it is my duty,” replied 
Blanche, turning to him with a grave, sad 
smile, ‘ My life is given up to this work, and 
there are none to mourn me if I fall ill; but 
it cannot be so with y6u,” she added, looking 
on the Englishman’s handsome face. ‘‘ There 
must be those who would grieve bitterJy were 
any evil to befall you.” 

‘* There are those who would grieve were | 
to behave like a coward,’ replied Churchil!, 
‘“‘ Bot I also have a daty to fulfil, which is as 
sacred as yours, and I must not sbrivk 
from it!" 

Bat here Martin stepped forward, entreating 
Blanche to dissoade Charchill from so rash 
and unnecessary ® step as he was bent ou 
taking. 

‘ Lady,” said he, in Spanish, “this gentile- 
man has been very ill, and as Providence I*d 
him to me, I feel answerable for hie safety. 
If he gets a relapse of the fever, from which 
he has jast recovered, I shall never cease to 
upbraid myself; and there is nothing,’ added 
Martin, “to be gained by his coming with 
me to this fever-stricken place.”’ 

Blanche heard the man with patience, and 
her face softened as she listened. She looked 
at him, and wondered what memory his 
countenance recalled. She glanced from him 
to Churchill, but in hie face there was nothing 
familiar. Then she returned to the ex-valet, 
saying gently,— 

“TI will do what I can to influence your 
friend; bus surely you are English, and if so 
I would rather hear you speak in the language, 
for it is my own.” 

‘‘T am English, madam,” replied Martin, 
respeotfally, and then he also began to find 
something familiar in the face of the nun, 
who bad turned to Charchill, and, in fuifil- 
ment of her promise, was endeavouring to 
dissuade him from coming any farther; but 
all her entreaiies were in vain, and secing that 
she only strengthened the young man’s resolve, 
she at length desisted from her arguments, 
and the trio moved forward. 

‘I trust there are no friends of yours in 
this fever-stricken part of the town?” said 
Blanche to Martin, whose anxiety and im- 
patience grew more apparent with every step. 

*« Ob, madam |” replied the ex-valet, ‘ that 
remains to be proved. Iam seeking a friend 
who has been lost for years, and I would 
gladly find him here, for I have been seeking 
bim in vain for the past twelve years.” 

«Ah! how I pity you,’ exclaimed Bianche ; 
and the pang which shot through her beart as 
she thought of her own sorrow, gave her face 
an expression which was nothing less than 
heavenly. ‘I am so sorry for you,” she went 
op, ‘on account of your long waiting, “and 
I hope, from my heart, that you may find your 
friend. Bat I know nearly all in this town,” 
she continued, gently, ‘‘and if you will con- 
fide to me the name of him for whom you are 
seeking, I may be able to help you?’’ ; 

“I thank you, madam,” replied Martin, 
‘and though I fear you cannot help me, I will 
tell you all, It is my master for whom! am 
seeking—my master, who, as I firmly believe, 
was made away with by some foul means 
twelve years ago, in this very town, andif you 
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vived here then, madam, you may have heard 
hie name, which was Valentine Eyre.” 

As Martin pronounced the name a cry of 
pain broke from Blanche’s pale lips, and see- 
ing her sway to and fro Churchill sprang for- 
ward to eave her from a fall, but she steadied 
hereelf, saying calmly,— 

‘No, do not fear, I shall not faint; bat I 
bave been shocked, that is all, for I knew 
Valentine Eyre long ago, when I lived in the 
world as Blanche Hastings. Now I know,” 
ehe added, tarning to Valence, ‘“' why your 
face pazzied me, for I must have seen you in 
London at the time when your muster was 
engaged to Miss Czarvas, bat,” with a sndden 
change of manner, ‘‘I must not forget that I 
em no longer Miss Hastings, but Sister Bertha, 
and my piace is among the sick aud euffering,” 
PO, wish & suppressed sigh of wesrivess or 
pain, Blanche moved forward, and was fol. 
lowed in silence by the two men, until ut last 
they turned into a dark, narrow atreet, and 
baving paused before a doorway, Blanche 
tarned to her companions, and said,— 

* This is 5t. Jago-street, and here I must 
leave you, for there is a map laid down with 
fever within these walls. Perhaps he is 
ulready dead. I bops not,’ and then, pushing 
in the door, which was -not fasteved in any 
way, the Sister of Mercy entered the ylocomy 
dwelling, leaving the two men standivg in the 
ptreet, 

No sooner, however, bad Blanche left them, 
then Martin turned to Churchill, sayiug in 
an excited tone,— 

** Look, sir! look at the door! Tt is rcarked 
with the ‘Nomber 11,‘ and it isin that house 
that we ehall learn what has become of my 
master! "’ 

Churchill could not help feeling a thrill of 
excitement as he remembered how and why 
they had come to Rio San Vogez, still he told 
himself that there was nothing in Martin's 
dream. The meeting with an old friend of 
Valentine Eyre’s, and the namber on the door, 
was merely a coincidence, but for all that it 
was very strange, 

** What shall we do?” he asked at length, 
and withoat hesitation. Martin replied,— 

** Wait here, sir, until Mise Hastinge comes 
out again, and then she may help us farther, 
Oh !’’ he continued, with a burst of feeling ; 
* | remember her clearly now, though cntil 
she spoke of my master I could not think who 
she was, sir. She ured to be the most beanti 
ful lady in London, and it was always 
known that she loved my master. If he had 
married her,”’ added Martin, with a sigh, 
** how different every thing might have been !” 

Charcbill was on the point of saying that it 
was not yet too late to retrieve matters, but 
he remembered that Blanche had ca!led her- 
self a consecrated woman, and he wondered if 
the vows which bound her were irrevocable. 

He remembered also that Valentine Eyre 
was not yet found, and so his thoughts slipped 
back to Romola and England. Nor did he 
know what a length of time had passed until 
once more Blanche made her appearance in 
the street, and one look at her white fave and 
wild eyes told those who were waiting fcr 
her that something very strange and shocking 
bad happened. 

The two men looked first at the pale, irem- 
bling woman and then at one another; bat ag 
one name broke from the lips of both Blanche 
stepped up to Martin, and Isying her thin, 
white hand on his arm, said in a voice that 
was broken with emotion — 

** Yes, my friend, the hour that you and I 
have lived for has come at last for Valentine 
Eyre is here!” 

For one moment Martin looked at Blanche 
with dull, pained unbelief in his eyes, and it 
seemed as if he would implore her not to be 39 
cruel as to mock him with such a tale; bat 
even his dazed shocked senses muat have 
gathered from the face which gazed into his 
own that the words he bad heard were true, 
for as he tried to speak the poor man reeled 
to and fro, and put up both his banda as if in 
some hope of steadyiow himself or reculling 


<<. 


hia scattered senges, and then the name offi the living,” and then, pointing to a certain 

his master was shrieked forth; and beforel|equare in the stone. flexing, she continued, 

Charchill could collect ,himeelf sofficiently tol] in tones. of for a a 

spring to the poor man's ggsistance, Marti * Valentine, Tye goons ia, jnatbeneath:us; 
it you would reach him.you, must remove that 


had reeled more violently than before, jan 
fallen to the ground, t 
he spell which bound the two men seemed 
broken by these words, and together they 
\| sprang forward, aiding one another to remove 
the. heavy , Whigh yielded slowly to their 
efforts, and when af last the way of descent 
waa cleat, Oburghill stepped back, delaying as 
if.to0 wips the damp,of exhaustion from his 
brow, but in.reality to let the two who had 
loved Valentine Eyre descend by themselves. 

He watched them disappear through «the 
aperture, and standing there felt. inclined to 
believe that it was jl some wild. delusion of 
hie fancy, but a cry from the vault beneath 
agsnred him that ail. was only too real,.and 
rousing bimself in the belief that his assiat: 
ance might be required, he began slowly to 
descend she stone ateps natil he found himeelf 
in a_horrible damp smelling cellar, lighted by 
ar oil lamp, which hung suspended from the 
ceiling, and. here Chargbill saw. a sight which 
to his dying dor waa never forgotten, 

Blanche's calm was.draken up completely, 
and the long-sappressed,loveand anqnieh of her 
heart.was being poured forth ina torrent of 
prayers and tears, whese passionxte foroe 
cansed Martin to, atend by asiif he were but a 
pitifal onlooker of this. moat sad and touching 
scene. 

Blanche was, kneeliug on the damp. ground 
beside the couch oa which Valentine Eyre 
waslying. Hor cloak was flang back, and ther 
arms were stretched ont encircling the man, 
who was gazing at her with wide open eyes, 
but who did not seem to com nd one of 
her tender words, or: be in the least way moved 
by her tears.and passionste gestures. 
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OHAPTER XXIII. 


“Do not be afraid,” said Blanche gently, 
addreasing Churchill, as she bent over the 
prostrate form of Martin. ‘“ Do.not reproach 
yourself,’ she continued, ‘hg is not hart on 
ill, bat this joy is keener than pain, and he 
hes fainted beneath it; but with such reme- 
dies as I have here he will soon come round,” 

As she spoke Blanche produced from a sort 
of pouch, which hung by her side, a tiny 
phial which contained, as she explained, a 
wonderful concoction of herbs. 

‘“‘In my daily rounds among the sick and 
poor,” said Blanche, ‘I find it well. to be 
always provided with these things, and have 
restored many an one with this particolar 
concoction.” 

After which she proceeded to pour a few 
drops of the liquid down the throat of the 
unconscioas man, who scon began to show 
signs of retarnisg life and memory, and ag the 
warming liquid bagan to course more freely 
through his veins and fall power of mind and 
body returned, Valence sat up, and grasping 
Blauche’s hands in his, implored of - her, 
almost with tears, to tell him that all he 
had heard was not a dream. 

“It was nodream,” replied Blanche, gravely, 
‘‘and if you do not fear to enter this fever- 
stricken houge you will find your master, bat 
you must be strong and calm, for itis not the 
old Valentine Eyre you will see, but one who 
has been fonlly dealt with, and whose wrongs} ‘* He is conseiegs,” thought Obarchill, “but 
you must avenge |” the poor fellow's memory is. gone; the wonder 

“Ob, my master!" cried Valence, ‘only let} is that he lives,” 
me see his face that I may make sure all}. And as. be glanced at the white, emaciated 
this is no dream !"’ and then, with the help of | face, with <its thick frame .of unkew pt hair, 
Churchill Penance, the poor creature rose to| there surged up im the young man's breast a 
his feet. wave of pity and passionate. desire to avenge 

In breathiess silence the trio entered the | this crime. 
house, and at the first glance Charchill saw| Heclenched hig hands. together, and some- 
that it was the abode of every sors of crime | thing like an impreoation broke feom his lips 
and desperate deed, as bia eyes fell on a table near the couch, and 

He thought shudderingly of another honse | saw the loathsome mess which seemed ‘to be 
in this very town, and how he had been be- | the-remains,of Valentine Eyre's:last meal. 
witched and fatally blinded by the-loyeliness| But then, remembering that this was a time 
of Inez Valdez. Bat now that the glamour|for promps action;and not angry thoughte, 
was over it seemed qzite natural to connect | Chazchill stepped upto Martin, down whoze 
her with the mysterious disappearance of'j chesks tears ware heginning to rolithick and 
Valentine Eyre. fast, and leying bis. hand on the valet’s 

They passed into a room which smelled'| shoulder, the young man said in strong, clear 
strongly of the disinfectant fluids that Blanche.! tones,— 
had taken the preoantion to.secatter f over} ‘ We have. discovered the most heartless 


, the floor and soanty farnitare, here} and brotal crime whica bas ever been com- 


there was a bed containing a silent form 
covered with a clath, which Blanche carefally’ 
removed, and then waving the others, back, 
she eaid, gently,— 


mitted, but.remember that if we would save the 
victim. of it thereris not a. moment to: be lost. 
So you, Martin, mugt help me to prepare & 
litter, on which we, cam remove Valentine 
“This poor wretch was ip the pay of Her.| Eyre; and when we, summoned medics! 
mann Eyre, Valentine's brother, and for|aid we must set the anthoritins on -the 
twelve years he did his wioked work, but you| track of the gang of thieves and murderers who 
must try and forgive him now, for ‘he was won|| seemed to have made this plece theix strong- 
by the kindness which I had shown him for| hold.” . 
the past six weeks, and before he died, halfan| » apeaking, Chazehill prooseded to climb 
hour ago, be made full confession, bat if was,” |cnce moze into upper air, when he was fol- 
she added, ‘that his comrades in crime hadi] bowed, mechanicatiy, by Martin, who, in the 
deadly fear that his master’s reason would 


fled from their stronghold as.soon as the fever, - 
visited it, otherwise Valentine Eyre might never be recovered, seeaed incapable of action 
baye been doomed to die.in the cellar, whieh} until Churchill qaickened him into life and 
has been his prison for the last twelve|action with some words of Hermann and 
years.” f vengeanes. 
Both Charchill and Martin glancedatone| Between them, out of such materials a3 
another in silence, for what they had heard|came to hand, the two men improvised 4 
litter, and.on thig, when ‘they bad with some 


seemed too horrible for belief. Bat.the twelve, , 
years of her labours amopg the poor andi! difficulty borne; himfsom.his prisen, Valentine 
wretched bad acoustomed Blanche to puch | Egre waslaid, when, accompanied by Blanche, 
things, and it was almost without amotion| they Icfs the honse with its dead ocoupant, 
that ehe dropped the sheet once more over the | srcuring the doors firmly behind them, when 
dead man’s faca. | they carzied their barden to the reome which 

Churchill and Martin-had. engaged fer them- 













‘*We must nat jadge him,” she said, '‘ for 
selvea on the previous sighs, and towbieh, after 


¢ has gone to answer for hig sins before the t 
Ja? eof all men; bat now we mast care for | some little pasleyande gift of money, Valentine 
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Eyre was admitted by the landlord, who had 


a marked dread of all manner of sickness. 
From this place Blanche: sent word to the 
Convent to say that she bad taken up a case 
of sickness, sibhdie wenn in om probebiliey, 
keep-her ecoupied for weeks; and when 
both Martin and Charchill Pepance had gone 
in different ways -one in search of medical 
aid, the other to procure some thitige which 
were neceseaty for the Bek man’s , 


She knelt by the bed in, which they bndtaid 
Valentine Eyre, and tol herself with the 
most bitter upbraiding that it waw her selfish 


love whieh had brought ‘40 this. 
na on the pals, thonittens hands in’ 
a re and Kisses of pavsion. . 
ate: and ‘on the lips that heeded 
heraot. 

“Oh “Heaven, met” she 


héar _ preyed, 
wildly ; “let me svffér’alone for this, it was 
my fanit-my sin—let ine Only eat the bitter 


fruit!" ' ‘geehred them that nothing but time and care 
There weltewtepe-outeide in the corrider, and | was nected for the ptiysioal and mental re. 
once moe Blanch e was Sister | Gdvery of Valentine Eyre, whe poor 
Bertha, Dropping the | -Olasped | Martin telieved his over-wroughi with 
co wildly, she rose aid’ straightened herself, | a flood of tears—a of he 
Ww deen the Window-blinds that ' much ashsimed—and for which he 





sick bed, and seen her aes 
ing scenes without emotion; but now as 
Churchill, at a sign from him, drew up the 
blinds, and the light fell on she nun's pale 
face, even the doctor's dim eyes could see that 
is bore the trace of bitter tears. And at this 
the old, man was very much surprised, for, 
beyond the fact that his services were urgently 
needed, Churchill Penance had ditcreetly told’ 
him nothing, 

“You are over-wronghé, sister,” said the 
doctor, in a Kind tone, as he took Blanche's 
hand; and schooling herself to tia manner of 
the convent, Blanche replied,— 

“T have been up all night, and stood by a 
death bed this morning; but Hever mind me, 
doctor, you are wanted there.” 

And she pointed to fhe bed ‘from which, 
after a few. moments'‘of pozzled silence, Doctor 
Maynard recoiled in horrified unbelféf, 

‘‘Good Heavens!’ Ke éxclaiméd., at Jast, 
“is it possible that I am looking at Vulevitine 
Eyre?’’ 

“Then. you know him?” asked Blanche, 
peas, the silence which followed these 
wordg, 

“I know bim well,” replied the doctor, slawly, 
“itindeed this mommy-like being is Valen- 
tine Eyre, but I can soarcely believe it!” he 
added, with returning horror. ‘ How cottes 
it about that he is here in this terrible oon- 
dition?” 

Blanche kept silence, She felt that it'was 
not her place to utter & word ; but there was no 
need for her to for as soon as Churchill 
Penance could find a voice he poured forth 
the whole story of ctime and falsetiood which 
bad brought Valentine Eyre to this state; bat 
when he sapepectiat himself in the miost bitter 
terms as being the chicf cause of all the 
misery, Dr. Maynard shook bis head. 

“No, my friend,” he said, pea , “Dm only 
afraid that you wrong yourself when you take 
the blame of this. It would be hard,” he added, 
gravely, “to say who. was the catise of this 
evil; but I am afraid that I have more to 
Snuswer for than any of you can,gtess,”’ 

_ “You!” exclaimed Blanche and Chtrobill 
in one breath, and both looked at the dootot 
with wondering eyes, - 

Yes,” he went on. ‘“ You are both snr- 


“to my patient it may never betold at all!’’ 


} which 


sudden’ tnt it I didn’t find some way of 
ee tiny feelings I believe 1 should go 





prised. All the same, what I eay is perfectly 


trne. I knew Valentine Eyre long ago, and 
with the heet intentions in the world I 
counselled him totake a step from ‘which all 
this evil has eprang, and not only that,” 
aided the doctor; “but later on I Gntdted 
into a plotagainet him. However, ; 
is too long to be told now, and unless T attend 


As he a the good old doctér went to: 
Valentine: ‘a side; Wt he Had soardely 
bent over the bed when the door opened to: 
ad mis‘andther pliysician, who Had beensim.: 
' by the anxiotis Martin, and who being 
also | , Was bow warmly welcomed by 
his colleague, who saw that this case was one. 
Dna two renee men, therefore, ss 

@ herr explanation; after which 
‘Oturchill and Martin foubd theimuelves 
obliged ‘to teave the room, the door of which, 
was mercilessly shutagainst them forthe 
of an hout; at the end of which Dr. Maynard 

“joy-of both: 


‘tried to apologis tip Waaliiy Peinecnolt to. 
A e 
Churchill . 


‘Qh! sir, you will think me a weak, dofing:’ 
old miwn, but I’ have hungered and thirated for 
some news of my master through these last 
twelve years, and all this is so strange and’ 


“ nonseiise, Martin!”  ‘tejotned 
in -a-choky tone, that showed how 
strong was his'éwn emotion. ‘' Why, ‘man,” 
he went on, “ your tears only prove that you 
are the best fellow in the world, but remem. 
ber,’’ he-added, sternly, ‘‘that when the 
proper time of reckoning comes, no mercy 
must be shown to those who played this foul 
trick.on your master!” 

“ Oh, no feardf that, sic!’ rejotned’ Martin, 
and he straightened himeelf, and: put on an 
exprestitn whith ‘wae supposed to indicate the 
thost fierce and Yinrelenting persesution of 
Valentines Eyre’s fates Brother, bat in his 
heart Martin dreaded to think of vengeance, 
It seemed unworthy, he thonght. wren his 
master had beén restored to him ; but he had 
not the cotruge to remiad Chtrobill Penance 
that words of forgiveness best suited the lips 
of thosts whe had been shown great merey, but 
he did mansge to say véry bumbly,— 

“T dm so thankfal, sir, for my master’s life 
being spared to trie, that I-can’t fiod it in my 
heart to think badly towards anyone, and 
perhaps the Almighty is better pleased when 
we leave the reckoning to Him. At all events, ; 
you'll'agree with mes, Mr. Penance, that ay we ; 
all tuerty and hope for pardén it is 
better not to be too hard.” 

“You aré right, Martin,” replied Olrarchill, 
quickly ard heartily, but every word had 
pierced him like’a sword thrust, and he turted 
away feeling that he had learned a lesson 
which would never be forgotten. 

He thought of hia own sinftl past diting 
the matthéss of which every ecraple of hotvar 
and conutierice hat been mide eabservient to 
the. gratification of the ‘moment, and in featful 
tones Churotiill Penance asked parton of 
Heaven for his ‘présuniption, and mercy for 
the fifttire, not-onty for him-elf, but for those 
whom he no Tonger dared to judge or condemn, 
and ih-that hour if Zivella conld have knelt 
before Churchill's feet and'avked pardon for 
her ctithes againtt him, site wonld have been 
mercitally and freély forgiven. 

Thtee days passed y, duriag which 
Blanche treastred eich moment as mixers 
treagute the gold which is dearer to them 
than Tife. 

Three days, dating which Blache lived in 
& dream of bliss too great for reatity, like one 


Vforth to her 


She feared almoat to breathe or move elga 
her eyes should open to fiud sil the beanty 
vanished, 

While outwardly she was Sister Bertha, 
calm and unémotional, almost catintts, those 


stOry)}-who watched her might have said Her heart 


and brain were in a ferinent of délirious joy 


4 beyond all power of description. 


At the most the hops of Blanche's hetrt 
through long years had been to kneel once 
before she died at the feet of Valentine E'pre, 
and confess the part which she had calle 
against bim, and winin return the words of 

rgiveness whidh, a3 a generous maa, he 
conld not refuse. 

‘* They were,” over and over again she bad 
told herself, ‘‘ the least he conld give, the moat 
she could expect.’ 

_ Over and over again she had rehearsed this 
‘part in fancy, had knels and bréathed her con- 
foasi jop, and having won forgiveness and a 
kind word, such ag the heart of a noble mah 
can frame, she had pictnred herself going 

Way unto the end, désolate ana 
unbléssed, but freed from the burden of guile 


‘and remorse. 
For this Blanche had hoped, and no more, 
@ad now, oh! joy! it wae her 


Privilege to smooth Valentine's pillow, to 
‘hola the cup to“his fevered lips, to spand her 
strength night and day in winning back the 
lifewhich might, she hoped und prayed, be 
blessed and happy. 

Poor Blanche! No wonder that she scardels 
‘ured to breathe, lest’all should prove an ‘iltu- 
‘pion. 

Bo three days passed, and then both ‘the 
doctors’ to fear that they had, beén two 
sanghi it suddenly seemed ss if ‘to 
amount of ‘care of skill could save Valentiae 
Eyre, who wae now the prey of a terriblefever, 
caught in the foul air of the place from 
which he had been rescued, and as Blanche 
‘etood by hit bedvand saw his emaciated form, 
and heard his wild, unintelligible ravings, 19 
needed no medical knowledge to assure bee 
that the victory of death over life was all bat 
won, 

“If I oonlf only give my life instead of 
his!’ she wailed, piteously. 

And as he entered the room - noiselessly 
Doctor Maynard heard the words, and won- 
dered what they meant; bat when he reached 
Bianche's side, he was at.a-loas, for no marhia 
could be colder, more passionless than he< 
face. When she laid her hand lightly on vos 
sick man's brow its touch was like ice, and 
not the-faintest trembling of those thia, white 
fiugers spoke to Doctor Maynard of the tires 
which were ragisig in the breast of that pale, 
self-contained woman; but with his sad aud 
vatied knowledge of human life, the Dccsor 
conld not be long iu findivg ® reason for tbe 

yords which he had jasth heard, and io his 
own ‘mind he came to the following very 
uasural conclusion :— 

“Poor Sister Bertha, poor sonl, she is a 
comparatively young woman, and must bave 
been oncs the possessor of rate beauty. No 
doubt with those eyes and that queenly form 
she wrang sighe from many & bears. Bat 
what sorrow cansed her to tarn from she 
world is none of ‘my bueiness, only I can see 
that the poor oreatare, bas fouad more than 
once that there is no mors peace withia the 
walis of a convent, than without, aud so I 
pisy her from my heart for the mistake she 
has made, poor soal.”” Aud here the Doctor 
sighed, ag he glanced at the face so white by 
contrast with the nun's blaok dresa. “ Poor 
soul,” he repeated ‘' it: ie no wonder that she 
ie so weary of this shadow of @ life, that eke 
longs for the power to lay it down for anyone 
whose case seems less hopeless, though I am 
aftaidthateuch preyers won's do much for 
Valentine Eyre.’ And ten, remembering the 
purpose with which he had entered the room 
the Doctor abandoned hia musing, and said, 


, 


“You are a capital nurse, Sister Bertha, 





who passes through a half-waking vision of 
some fairy scene. 


the best I have ever mes; but I fear that as 
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[DESCENDING THE STONE SIEPS, CHUBCHILL SAW A SIGHT HE NEVER FORGOT TO HIS DYING DAX J] 


for as this oor fellow is concerned your 
labonr is all in vain!” 

** Ob, co not say 80!” gasped Blanche, and 
withdrawing her hand from the sick man's 
brow, she turned towards the Doctor a face 
which must have revealed all her secret, But 
Doctor Maynard had transferred his gaze to 
his patient, and so the love and despair in the 
woman's face were lost upon him; and, heed- 
leas of the pain he was inflicting, the Doctor 
went on,— 

“I would say anything else sooner than 
thie, Sister Bertha, for I have much to 
reproach myself with for Valentine Eyre’s 
sake; but I fear that there is nothing else to 
be suid except this, that we made a mistake 
when we promised to pull him through, but 
thoogh it seems that the poor fellow is doomed, 
pot) iog must be left undone. I wish,” he 
continued, gloomily, ‘ that we had moved him 
Oust into the country at first, then there might 
have been some chance, but hereeverything is 
ageinst him. However, all that is useless 
mow, and though he can only linger at the 
most fore faw more days, I am going to make 
the oply reparation which lies in my power, 
by telegraphing at once for his wife, so that 
the poor rool may have some chance of recon- 
ciliation before——" 

Bas bere Doctor Maynard suddenly paused, 
Btartied into silence by the pitiful ory which 
bad broken from Sister Bertha’s lips, and 
before he could speak again she had graeped 
bie arm with both her trembling hands, 
gazing at him the while with eyes full of 
wonder and anguieh. 

“His wife!’’ she gasped, wildly. ‘‘ What 
do you mean when you say that you will 
telegraph for Valentine Eyre’s wife? Surely 
he cid not marry her, or another? Oh, for 
Heaven's eake explain! Tell me who is 
Valentine Eyre's wife !' 

Doctor Maynard was so astonished by this 
noexpected outbreak that for several moments 


be could not speak; but when Bianche began , 





to repeat her wild entreaties he recovered his 
presence of mind,and,remembering his patient, 
implored her to be calm ; and then unclasping 
her hands from his arm, he seated her in a 
chair, for she was trembling so violently that 
he feared if some support were not given her 
she must fall to the ground. 

** Poor soul!” he said, at last, very gently 
and pitifally, for he guessed now that there 
must be some more than common cause for 
her agitation. ‘‘Poor soul!” he repeated, 
**only be calm, and I will tell you all I know, 
which is this, that Valentine Eyre’s wife is 
alive and living in England with her children, 
who do not dream that she is their mother, 
because she came to them as governess, and 
under the name of Alingbam——” 

‘Bat who was she? When did he marry 
her?’’ asked Blanche, tossed between hopes 
and fears which were equally cruel. 

“ Hush!” whispered the doctor, in low, 
cautious tones, ‘‘ you forget our patient, for 
though he is unconsciods, our voices may 
disturb him, and heighten the fever,” and 
having given this warning, the doctor went on 
to tell word for word the story of Valentine 
Eyre’s hasty marriage with his cousin Celia 
de Nanaz, the unbappy misunderstandings 
which had arisen between the husband and 
wife, and lastly of the plot in which, against 
his better judgment, he had aided Celia, and 
on this the doctor dwelt long and bitterly, 
reproaching and upbraiding himself in the 
strongest terms for the part he had steped. 

“I do not blame poor Celia,” said the 
doctor, in conslusion. “She was young and 
romantic and with her love her husband's 
happiness came before everything. In the 
whole of it she had not @ selfish thought, and 
the worst to be said is that she made a great 
and grievous mistake ; but I,”” he continued, 
sadly, ‘‘ am bitterly to blame. I ought never 
to have yielded to her arguments and en- 
treaties, and if I could not have dissuaded her 
from her rash folly, rather than consent to 





such dectption, I should have sent for her 
husband and revealed all.”’ 

‘*It would have been well had you done 
so,” replied Blanche, and the despairing tones 
of her voice haunted her listener for many & 
day, neither conld he ever forget the face 
which she lifted to hia as she went on slowly, 
“It would have saved much sorrow and sin 
and vain sacrifice if all you ought to have 
done had been done; but I must not judge you 
nor anyone else,” she continued, ‘‘ only I know 
how that the evil consequences of falsehood 
never ends, and all atonement for sin is vain. 
Now, let us say no more, for there is only 
one thing to be done, and that is to send for 
Valentine Eyre's wife!” 

** Yes,’ rejoined the doctor, "there is not 
@ moment to be lost; bat poor Celia bas 
suffered all her life,”’ he added, gently, ‘and 
you must not j.dge her harshly.” 

“Do you think I would dare’ to judge her at 
all?’ murmured Blanche, with a heartbroken 
look. ‘I who have lived with remorse for 
twelve years! No; but i will go and pray. 
with all my heart ‘that he and she may be 
happy at last,” and clasping her thin hands 
above her breast Blanche Hastings, now 
Sister Bertha for ever more, rose from her 
chair and glided from the room. 

“IT am an old man,’ murmured Dr. May- 
nard, as he gazed after her; ‘“ bat I have 
never seen @ nobler woman! She is of the 
stuff from which martyrs are made; but 
who'd have thought she suffered that saw her 
so calm and cold, as she always seemed? 
Truly,” added the doctor, in broken tones, 
‘it is most often by the fierce, cruel fires 
which burn unseen in our own breasts that 
we are purified at laat,’’ 

After which Dr. Maynard carried out his 
intention of telegraphing for Valentine Eyre’s 
wife ; but as he wrote the words of the mes- 
sage ‘he bad not a hope that Celia would see 
her husband alive, 

(To be continued.) 
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(‘GREAT HEAVENS!” CBIED THE COUNTESS. 


NOVELEETS~cendedet. 
A TANGLED WEB. 
PART II, 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


It was avery pale Mary that crept dowa- 
stairs one February afternoon, leaniog on 
Hapnah’s arm—so wasted, worn, and changed, 
with such hollows under the dark eyes, such a 
pitiful droop about the mouth, such little up- 
right lines of pain and woe upon the broad, 
white brow, ven her bair was different, 
being cut close to the pretty head, and could 
Arthur have seen her then, he would scarcely 
have recognised in her the happy, smiling 
bride he had led out of that little sea-side 
church. §She had loved and snffered; the love 
lay dead now, but the suffering was cruelly 
present, Of all her utter and perfect confi. 
dence in her adorirg love for Arthur there 
remained now no least trace. She thought 
with horror of a life spent with him. Under 
RO circumetances would she return to him; 
even his name the would wear no longer; it 
should be her endeavour to hide herself from 
him and the little world she had hitherto 

own, 

_Mr. Cassilie was waiting her in his usual 
sitting-room, which bad been made a trifle 
more home-like in honour of Mary, and lead- 
ing her to a couch made her lie down. Tears 
rose to the beautiful eyes, tears of gratitude 
and affection, for this man had indeed been 
good Samaritan to her; he had taken her un- 
grudgingly into his home, had generously pro- 
vided a nurse and doctor, he who hated that 
other folks should enter his house. He had 
accepted her simple story as truth without 
hesitation He bad been sorely tried, sorely 
wronged; his life had been fall of bitterness 
and ©, 80 that this poor child appealed 
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peculiarly to all that was best and noblest in 
his nature. As the girl looked into his hag- 
gard face and saw the pity upon it, she lifted 
one hand gently in her own and kissed it, 
whilst her hot tears fell fast upon it. 

* Why did you do that?” he demanded 
almost angrily. 

‘Forgive me, I could not help it! Oh, Mr. 
Cassilis, when I think of all you have done for 
me my heart is fain to burst with its load of 
gratitude, Tell me, what can I do to prove 
my thankfolness, to repay in some measure — 
some slight measure—all that I owe you?” 

“ Well, the first and best thing you can do 
is to behave reasonably; if you start orying 
like this you will soon undo all we have 
done. And besides that, I want to talk to you 
about yourself, not because I doubt you, 
bot for your own ultimate good. I have made 
inquiries concerning your marriage, and find 
it is legal in every respect. Youare in a posi- 
tion to compel Mr. Verral to acknowledge and 
support you as his wife.” 

**Oh!” she cried, in greatest agitation, ‘do 
not send me back to him! I will never live with 
him! I would die first! "’ 

“You are exciting yourself needlessly. I 
have no intention of sending you back, or 
attempting in any way to control your future 
actions. Bat in justice to yourself you should 
bear your husband's name,” 

“TI never will !’’ she answered proudly ; “ it 
matters so little now what people think of me. 
I would rather bear this unmerited shame all 
my life long than shelter myself under his 
name. He loved wealth and position better 
than honour or me; let him keep them! ” 

Ob, how changed she was when she could 
speak thus, she who had always been so gentle 
and submissive. Mr. Cassilis looked at her 
with a touch of admiration in his sunken eyes ; 
then he said,— 

‘‘T have no right of control over you; you 
must please yourself in this thing; but I have 
been thinking over ways and means of helping 





“IT Is XOU—CASSILIS ?”’] 


you, and when you are snfficiently recovered 
propose travelling down to Thurleywold to see 
this Miss Somborne, to whose care you were 
entrusted. Perhaps she knows more of your 
birth and antecedents than she would tell. 
Possibly you have inflaential friends who 
could give you material assistance.” 

‘I wish I could think so; this mystery sur- 
rounding me is so hard to bear, so suggestive 
of evil.” 

“Or misfortune. On the other hand, if all 
our inquiries result in nothing, Iam _ willing 
to accept your services as amanuensis until 
you find something better to do, or wish to 
leave me. Hush! do not speak yet. I have 
long been engaged on a botanical work ; it has 
occopied me for years, and saved me from 
madness, but my sight fails me, and chance 
having thrown you in my way, the best thing 
Ioan do is to secure your services. And I 
once had a child, who, if living, would be about 
your age.” 

‘She is dead?” Mary said very gently, and 
laid a sympathetic hand on bis. 

**Dead? Yes; ages and ages ago it seems 
tome. Mary, I wonder if you would care to 
hear my story? I have spoken of my past to 
none through all these weary years.” 

“If it is any help to you, if in any way I 
can comfort you knowing your history, tell it 
me.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then, with his 
eyes fixed upon the fire, without any preface, 
he began,— 

‘‘T am a rich man, although from my style 
of living you would not suppore it; but I was 
not always wealthy. In fact, my income was 
very small, and my only real estate, this 
gloomy old house—not then so gloomy as 
now. But despite my comparative poverty I 
married very young; an old friend of my 
father’s dying left his young daughter to my 
care. 

‘* She was penniless and unfit to cope with 
the world, and I had not sufficient means to 
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provide her with a home only by marrying 
her, which eventually I did. She wasvery 
bappy with me, poor child, and I was:dontent. 
A year later a child was born to us, and we 
called it Barbara after its mother. 

‘I think I fattly worshipped thé ‘baby, and 
when, six mouths later, my wits died, aiitle 
Barbara made my world. , she 0 
years old I bad oocasion/p & tp town, and 
there I met the woman who) of all thesworld, 

I was to choose for my wale 

‘“Sbe wae lodging in the @ame house as 
myself, and an intimacy y sprang 
between us, She told meehke waren 
all alone in the world, and eaming a 
livelihood by her needle. She was not even of 
my own rank, but she was very beautiful and 
t ing, and soon —. (at lowet, 
with me), grew to love; smth , idolatrous 
— well might have toushbed any women’s 

“T asked her to become my wife, She 
demew I was a gentleman; she belioved me 
rich, and so consented, and we*were’martied 
es quickly as possitle, Then I {ht her 
down here, Never ‘shall [\ferget ‘her’ 
nd horror when she caw her sew hone, 
learned that for all her beauty she was 
married toa man very little better off than 
the meanest artisan. 

‘(In her paseion she openly confessed that - 
e@he did not love me, and never could ; that-she 
had long ago given her beart away. I was 
stunned with the heaviness of the blow. I | 
had no word to swy; but for all her perfidy | 
and mad words my Jove did uot change, | 
although, Heaven knows, would have hated 
her if I could. | 

“TI cannot tel you of all the anguish I | 
endured for months; of the dreadful scenes | 
between us when mutnal recriminations ever 
widened the breach she had made, or of my | 
horror when I learned her systematic harsh- 
ness to my little Barbara. She delighted to | 
wound me through my child. 

‘‘Then when we had lived together six 
months I saw a change in her. She grew gay 
again, and took pleasure in har soilet. Soe 
began to take long walks alone, (us E. believed), 
and told me.cheerfally she had only just dis- 
covered the beauty of the country. She was 


kinder to little Barbara,.and I thonght that, | 


the first bitterness of her disappointment 
over, she intended resigniag herself +0 ker lot, 
and making the best. of matters. 

“ What a fool—what au arrané fool 
Just as I flattered myself that life was grow- 
ing brighter I learned my wife was in the 
habit of daily meeting a yonng exquisite, 
ledging at Bodkin-sur-Clay. 
hor early lover, bat although he had not 


courage to marry one so far beneath hizw ~ 
socially, he did not soraple to spoil another | 


gman’s home by robbing him of his wife. 
‘They fled together, and in my mad 


plied for a divorce. Ot .course I had no 
difficnlay in obtaining it, bat on the very day 
that the decree was known I received w lester 
from Jael, in which ske threatened to be re- 
venged on me for publicly patting her away; 
and although I scoffed at the threat she 
contrived to fulfil it. Daring a temporary 
absence from home she stole my child away!” 

He paused then, moved to strong agony ; 
dat in a moment recovered himself, and went 
on, — 


‘‘ Through the culpable neglect of the nurse. | 


maid littl Barbara had wandered ont npon 
the road, and Jael, (loitering sbont), seized 
her opportunity and carried off the chitd. 
imagine my feelings when I retasned. I 
think for atime I must have been mad, but 
when I came to myeelf I started in puranit of 
Jacl and her paramour. 

‘*I did not come upon them for many 
weeks, and then when I burst into her pre- 
sence wildly demanding my. child, she coldly 
told me that she was dead. I woniii not believe 
it; but she led me to the quiet cemetery and 
showed me a tiny mound uader whieh she 


éaid my Barbara lay, and in confirmation of 


| her place of refuge. 


| time we shall meet her; and, in the mean- 


| mse, and I think a change would be good for 


, “his ward '’ were the oynosare of all eyes. 
I wae! . 


He had beén | 


‘ had a great deal to de with the homage he 
J , Keovived. 
passion and anguish of shame I at once-ap- | 





which was engraved the two initials B.C. I 
had no farther doubt, and cursing her, I left, 
her presence. 

‘Since then I have not seen her, 
know even if she lives. I lost all trace of 
years'ago. Bat since she left:me I have lived 
here alons,’sick to the heart of life and its 
manifold evils, Wealth came to me unm 
expectadly-syt what value was it? Wh 
were HKonout-and riches to me who had - 















all? Sol lived on here, without an interest 

in life, tortursd-slways by my cursed love for} 
‘*® wicked women, thinking always of what}remem 
might have been, longing for’s little comfort 


before death-came to me a weloome gust.” 
“Let me be your comforter,’ Mury ori 


ws “your friend ‘and servant, 
will bs very faithfal to yen. I wiil never! 


the world don't quite for. 
Philip Cassiliv, the rooldse, whose dite 
came to brighten fora dittle whila.” 

“ Whatever happens, 1 can never forget you. 


3 


My own father could not be-dearer to me'than | homeless, 


you!" 


-when she was strong sn, Wr. 
Cxssilis took her down to Tuvleywold, only 
to meet with a great disappointment. Miss 
Samborne had become bankrupt, and dis- 
appeared effectually, leaving no least clue to 


“Do not despair,” Mr. Caasilis. said; “in 


time, Mary, we will go abroad.” 

‘‘Abroad! I thought you hated the idea of 
leaving your home?” 

‘I did; bat you are'imparting mew life to 


you; you area very pale Mary still.” 

So Mr. Oassilis took Mary abroad, with old 
Hannah to act as maid and dnenna; and, 
wherever they went, the Englishnran and 


The man’s face was too marked, too haggard 
and sombre, nod’ to attract attention ; and the 
gizl; despite the deep shadows in her eyes, the 
proud reserve of her mranver, the perfect self- 
possession strange im one so young, was too 
beautifal to escape: notice. 

Awa rich man Philip Cassilis commanded 
respect and attention, but his own personatity 


In those new scenes, in the varied rotmd of 
pleasures so ‘novel to hor, Mary would have 


been happy indeed but for the memory of the 


past, that stood like a pale ghost between 
her and’ happiness, She felt herself a living 
cheat when men vied together to win her 
favour, and herself condenmed that pride 


which forbade her to wear Arthnur’s name. 


It was at Venice that she encountered 
Ranald. Ste was walking in‘the Great Square 
with Mr, Cassilic when suddenty ste heard ‘a 
, “Mrs, Verral!” 
confronted by ‘her 


familiar yoice say sharp 
and, turning, foundhersel 
61d lover. 


I do not} 


althor 


her words she pointed to the headstone, on| dear friend and master. Mr. Cassilis, this ig 
/the gentleman of whom I have told yon.” 


“Bhe elder man looked keenly into thé dark, 
face; then, putting ont bis hand, said 


yi— 
‘In pleased to know you, Mr. Tempest, 
h I ought to hate and despise you, I 
,for your relationship to Verral! ” 
that, sir. Yon «vould not have 
wsible for my consin’s sins and short- 
Br” emiling. ‘ Phat would ba poor 


r it would ;" amd then, suddenly 
@m. engagement, (Which existed 


only i ane , he mw himsslf 
from. | biddih 
fotug her lend bed eyUnsdtenn, Warsi: 
« Dhatis just like his délivwte forethought,” 
id the iy ag “He fancied <p =F 
wo talk un 


parvy. ie keke 


him?” 
“Tem dto be his 
is e sigecore. 
there is 





a death 


‘anddenly, hur fate-quiveding 


| with emotion, and there were tears in her 


tifaleyes, 

“He deserves your thanks ani love!” 
Ronald said; ‘with all my heart I cay 
Heaven bless him! But, Mary, you did not 
behave fairly to me!” 

“You mean—you mean I should have told 
you about—my marriage? Arthur Verral 
forbade me to speak of it to any, and I never 
should have broken my promise, but I saw 
such shame and degradation before me that ! 
had no alternative.’ 

‘No. You misunderstand. I mean thz’ 
when this trouble cams to you, you’shouli 
have written me for ‘help—I was your loy: 
friend—instead of which you ran off, no onw 
knew where, and Feft me a prey to the bitter. 
est anxiety. I tell you, Mary, I have had no 
rest day or night for thinking of you and your 
probable fate.” 

‘* Do not ba angry with me. When I was 
expelled from the house I was mad, and did not 
so mudh as remember yonr existence. After 
wards—well, afterwards I wanted to hide my- 
self from everyone I had knowa, and most of 
allfrom any one connected with—with the 
Verral family, and I utterly refuse to wear his 
namie or be recognised as his wife.”’ 

* Have you, then, ceased to care for him?” 
he asked. 

“Heaven forgive me—he is my hasband— 
yes ! ” 

They were in the cathedral now, and there 
was none to see or hear; he took her hands ia 
his. 

“You poor, proud, unheppy child! What 
can I, what dare I say to you? O, Mary, 
Mary! it you had but loved me!” 

“Tknow—I know,’ she cried, distressfally. 
“T mistook the glittering dross for gold, and 
am now bearing my punishment; bat you 
must not speak to me again in such a manner. . 
Remember that. although he has disowned 
and cast me off, I am still his wife—Heaven 





The meeting waeso un 
gratefal to him, that he 


, #h® was to 
no donbt of her 


help me—still’his wife!” 
1a loosed her hands, and drew a little 


truth and honear, so wfeignedly pleaeed to | from her; his face waa very. pale. 


see the honest, kindly fave aguin, that at first | 
she could net speak, but her eyes gave the 


welcome her tongue refased-to utter. 


‘+ How bitte I expected ‘to meet you Here!’ 
the young man said; “and low pale you 
I am «afraid you have mm) 


have grown! 
iit” 


“Iwas iil,’ she answered, finding her voice 
recovered. 


at last; “bat I have long since 


Mr. Tempest, let me make you kriown to my since that dreadfal night 


“ You are right, Mary, I shall not tranegress 
in.” 
cy want to thank you for your goodness, 
; past and present; for zane faith in my 
Eomoar—tt is strange you did not doubt me.” 
#7 rie! you too well; I ape Sam that 
r simplicity was your s& 8a) eguard. 
Bee , do-you ever think of him?” . 
: “] wish I did. not. “ you seen him 
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Onca;” grimly. ‘He will not ‘easily for- 
get that meeting,” . 

“Why?” in quick, frightened way, ‘Did 
you quarrel about me?” 

“No; F called him a scoundrél, and merely 
knecked him down. ‘He won't loge ‘the mark 
I gave him wery quickly !'”’ 

“Oh! Twish yon hadc:not! Ff wish you had 
not! What good did it do? and perhaps I 
pity him—you see, he belongs to me!" 

Ronald set his teeth savagely a moment, 
then eaid with & laugh,— 

“ know it did me good. I was quite satis- 
fied with the reenlt. He went abroad 
directly after, and I ‘bave not seen him 
since.” 

«And Miss Dornton ? ” 

“Oh! she showed herself a trne woman, She 
protested her belief in your innocence, and the 
affection she entertained for him died w violent 
death. I ‘hear she is all bat engaged to a 
worthy young’ fellow.” 

“Tam glad. She wae always kind ‘to me.” 


CHAPTER Il, 


Mr, Casstuis was-so pleased with the young 
man’s manner and conversation that he 
begged him, if possible, to join his little 
party. 

‘‘ We are going to Milan," he said, ‘‘and if 
you have not visited the place you might be 
agreeably surprised with it.’’ 

Ronald knew the city as well as he did 
London, but he did not say eo, so ‘he grate- 
tally accepted his new friend’s invitation. 

He felt he should ‘be wiser not ‘to ‘run into 
temptation, ‘but the pleasure of being with 
Mary, if only fora short time, was too great 
to be resisted. 

He'told himself ‘he sbould ‘never forget the 
fect that she was his cousiu’s wife, and laid 
down bard-and-fastrules for-his own conduct. 

But how horribly hard it: was:to: remember 
and aot them ; how many, mavy times 
in the days that followed paesionate words 
rose to his lips, and only by a supreme effort 
were not uttered, 

How could-he see such sweetuess and grace 
withont covetingit? He had loved ‘her before 
Arthur had so much as seen her, and yet, and 
yet! oh! itwas maddening to remember that 
be who had won her was blind to the beauty 
of her mind and character; afraid to claim 
her his, 

“T would have worn her on my bosom,” 
Ronald said, parapbraeing the sweet words of 
Bobbie Burns. “She should have been more 
honoured than the proudest queen, more 
prized than all the treasures of the Indies. 
rl my Mary—vhet yet-osn can never be 
mine !”’ 

The days followed each other in such swift 
succersion that Ronald had been Mr. Caseilie’ 
companion for more than three weeks, when 
he Lc to notice a slight and subtle change 
in Mary. 

She was more like the lonely git! ‘he had ro 
pitied and wished to help; her self-possession 
was loss marked, and at a word, oreven a lock 
she would start and tremble, blushing hotly 
over face and throat. 

She was net nearly so frank with him as at 
first, in fact seemed rather to avoid him, and 
pee eyes there grew daily a wistful, troubled 

And while he wondered and grieved over the 
Change Mr. Cassilis watched both him and 
Mary with @ growing pity for beth. 

He saw what Ronald was not vain enough 
to suspect ; he marked the daily struggle Mary 
fought with hereelf, and ae she had grown £0 
dear to him. determined .as far as possible to 
save herfurther trouble. And with this pur- 
pose in view, he spoke to Roveld. 

“aq take great blame to myseif that I begged 
you to join us; I knew at once frem your 
manner, and a certain reserve Mary showed 
™ speaking of you, that you were once her 
lover, But I hoped that the knowledce of her 





martiage would kill your love, and that her 


own sad experience would make her indifferent 
to all men. Bat Tam afraid for you and for 


“Bir, she does not care one jot for me; and 
I—if I love her~am at least honourable. Of 
what do you suspect or accuse’ ms ?”’ 

‘*T neither suspect nor accuse you of evil, 
Tempest ; but I am becoming daily convinced 
of the advisability of parting company.” 

*“You would have me go at once, sir?” 
Ronald said, in a very low voice. 

“TI think it beat. I like and respect you 
very much, Tempest, and under different cir- 
camstances ehall be heartily glad to see you 
again. And when you have thought it over 
you will acknowledge I was right.” 

‘Perhaps; but itis hard lines. What am 
I to do with myself!” 

**T understand you have a fine estate; why 
don’t you go home and look after thas? I 
know I am the laet man in the world to give 
advice, having been so many years a rec!use— 
but Mary bas done me , has lifted me ont 
of self, And if'that poor child can so bravely 
and patiently bear her own heavy cross, we 
who are men should not be behind in conrage 
end strength.” 

“I will go,” Ronald said, after a pause, 
ae you will at least let me wish her good- 

ye ” 

**Yes, oh, yes! Yon will find her alone, 
now. When do you go?” 

“To night!’’ laconically, and he made his 
way to the room where Mary sat sewing. 
She looked up with a faint smile. 

‘You are early, Mr. Tempest!" 

‘Yes, I have a busy day before me, and 
only very little time to spend with you. 1am 
going back to England to-night, Mary!"’ 

She started, dropped her work, and 
stooping to gather it together said a little 
uncertainty ,— 

‘Ts not your decision rather sudden? ” and 
eon she looked tp her face was a thought 


paler. 

“ Yes, ities sudden; bat I have been talk- 
ing the matter over with Mr. Cassilis, and ‘he 
agtees with me that my duty isto my tenants, 
that they have been too long neglected. And 
new that I ‘have found you, Mary, and am so 
confident I am leaving you in kind hands, 
thers is nothing else for me to do here.” 

“T gee,” she answered, and rising walked 
to# window, and so-stood, looking out with 
wide and anguished eyes. The truth had 
come to her at last, and with a great sick 
dread of herself she knew she loved this man, 
whilst yet she was bound to another—loved 
him as she never had and never could have 
loved Arthur. 

“Tf a thing is to be Gone,” Ronald said, 
joining her, and speaking very fast, ‘‘it is 
well to @o it at once. I shall miss your 
pleasant society, and shall feel quite at a loss 
without Mr. Oassilis. But you would not 
bid me neglect my duty?” 

‘¢Oh, no,” and still she did not look at him, 
still her hands plucked nervously at the lace 
abont her throat, ‘you are right to go.” 

“Mary, how cold you aref Won't you say 
you are a little bié sorry to lose me? Don't 
you see that I must go if I would remain true 
to myself and to you? I did not mean to 
speak—I am doing wrong, I know—but I'can- 
not bear you-should misjudge me or thivk I 
am failing in loyalty and affection. Dear, it 
is because I love Fr too well that I am 
leaving you so suddenly ; because if 1 stay I 
shall forget‘all, (as a man); I should remember, 
Do not you see—o not you see how this 
daily, hourly struggle against my passion is 
too great for me ?—bid me go!” 

She turned to him then, and as she lifted 
her beautifal, agonised eyes to his shud- 
deringly, he read the truth. She loved him, 
and was lost to him. So they stood one 
moment regarding each other miserably and 


‘ashamedty, then with a groan he said,— 


“T must go!" 
« Yes,” was all she whispered back, and 
looking on the pallor of her face, he thought 


that she would faint. Taking her gently by 
the hands he half-led, half-carried her to a 
couch and compeélted her t6 sis down. 

Then, as the heavy lida closed, and the 
shuddering, half.swooning gir!’fell amongst the 
pillows, he said,— 

“Tam going, my Gear, won't you say good-bye 
and Heaven bless you?” bat Mary could not 
speak, she only held ont her hand to him in 
token of farewell, 

“ Forgive me that I have given you pain— 
forgive me and forget me,” he-ssaid, end bend- 
ing he kissed her once upou the. brow, and so 
was gone, Then the poor child with a qnick, 
half-suppreesed cry of anguish, cowered 
amonget the cushions weeping as though her 
heart would break, 

A 'litt'e later Mr. Cassilis found her lying 
pale and still upon the couch. Ina glanee he 
knew all, and bending over her said, almost 
with a woman’s tenderners,— 

“Mary, I know all; ob, you poor child, 
you pcor child! That your life should be so 
wrecked in its early morning.” 

‘Oh, don't pity me!” she sobbed. “I am 
a wicked, wicked woman. I ought to have 
remembered my wifehood—but I saw daily 
how good, how noble he was, and contrasting 
him—with my husband—I learned to love 
him before I ever dreamed that I was sinning. 
Do not send me away, dear friend! Heaven 
knows I shall enffer all my life for this my 
sin.” 

Philip Cassilis sat down by her, and patting 
an arm abont her, said,— 

‘Trust me as you might have trusted your 
father; confidein me fully, my poor, unhappy 
child; and remember that whatever comes 
Philip Cassilis will hold you dear. Will it 
ease your heart and lighten your burden to 
know that you have been 2s a ministering-angel 
to me, and that if my child had lived I should 
have wished her to be all that I find you?” 

** You are, good, oh, most good!’’ the girl 
cried ; but I fear you eay these kind words to 
make me forgetfal of my folly acd. wrong: 
doing. Why do you not blame me? I deserve 
that you should be angry.” 

“No; oh, no, Mary! I cannot wonder that 
Ronald should have found favour with you— 
he is worthy ofyou. But Iam eurprised that 
you should have preferred that scoundrel—his 
consin—to him.” 

* Don’t you understand how it was? I had 
never had anyone to love me, and Arthur was 
always seeking me—he was so kind and good 
tomein those days, and Ronald was never 
ready with words. I did not even dream he 
loved me until'he confessed it, a2 so—and go, 
T learned to love his-cousin, If you saw him 
you would hardly wonder at my infatuation— 
he ic so blithe and handsome, and has such 
winning ways. How could I dream of euch a 
bitter ending to our love!” 

‘‘How indeed! And now, Mery, you must 
try to put him out of your thoughts, to for- 
get the past, and learn to possess your soul in 

atience. To-morrow, child, we will start for 

witzerland. Amongst now faces and new 
scenes you will be happy once again.” 

** Ob, yes, I shall be happy!” but her faint 
smile hurt him more than many tears. 

So they went to Switzerland, and at Cha- 
roonjix Mary was greatly disturbed by meeting 
her old governess, Miss Samborne. 

Sbe was travelling with an invalid lady, in 
the capacity of companion, and sceing the 
elegance of Mary’s toilet, the air of wealth 
which pervaded all Mr. Osssilie’ belongings, 
she greeted her ex-pupil effasively. 

In the hope of learning something of his 
favourite’s parentage, Mr. Cassilis was ex- 
tremely polite to the grim woman, end begged 
her to join their little excursion the fohowing 
day, an invitation which she accepted with 
avidity. 

‘‘I am afraid we shall bave no enjoyment,” 
thought Mary, as she toiled along behind Mr. 
Cassilis and Miss Samborne. ‘' 1s is wicked, I 
know; but I hate that woman, and I cannot 
forget-all she used to make me suffer—all the 





petty indignities she inflicted upon me.” 
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And just as her thoughts reached this stage 
Mr, Cassilis turned and called her. 

“ Mary, come here, I have something to tell 
you, or rather, Miss Samborne has.” 

Scrambling up beside them the girl asked, 
‘« What is it, Miss Samborne ?” 

‘IT have met the lady who brought you to 
me, but she has another name now. She is 
staying with a party of friends at Geneva, 
and is known as the Countess Loria.” 

“The Countess Loria!” echoed Mary, in 
a startled tone. ‘That woman! She hated 
me I know. Oh!” creeping closer to Mr. 
Cassilis, ‘if she should be my mother !" 

* Now, now, Mary, you are trembling like a 
lest! and is it likely a mother would be will- 
ing to relinquish all claim to her child, and to 
finally cast her out, friendless and penniless, 
upon the world.” 

“I have heard of mothers who have done 
woree things than that.” 

‘* Indeed, yes,’’ said Miss Samborne, briskly, 
‘but, really, Mary, I think you are raising a 
bugbear when you have no occasion to do s0. 
I am quite sure the Countess is not your 
mother. There isn't the least look of her about 
you. She is such a very handsome woman 
(this with a malicious wish to wound Mary, 
for her chilly manner to herself), and she did 
not speak of you with any affection.” 

‘Never mind about that!’’ broke in Mr. 
Cagsilis. ‘‘The most important question is, 
did the Countess Loria recognise you, Miss 
Samborne ? ” 

“Ob, no; how should she, when so many 
years have passed since she came to me, and I 
was always insignificant in appearence, whilst 
she was the handsomest young woman I had 
ever seen, It was not easy to forget her.” 

“Thank you; and if your information is as 
valuable as I believe it is, I shall beg you to 
permit me to show my gratitude in a substan- 
tial manner.” said Mr. Cassilis, with old- 
fashioned politeness, 

* You are too kind, sir; and I am sure I 
b for no reward, and wished for none. 
Why, Mary, how melancholy you look !” 

“Iam thinking,” answered Mary, “ that 
this wretched ignorance of my real station is 
better than a terrible certainty,” 

“Mary! remonstrated her friend, ‘‘ you 
are on the old subject, and I forbid it,” 
And at evening he said, “put your things 
together, my dear. To-morrow we start for 
Geneva!” 

“Oh, Mr. Cassilis! you cannot mean it!” 

“I can, and do! I am resolved to get to 
the bottom of this affair; who knows but I 
sball discover in you some fine lady ?”’ 

** Don't! ” she said; ‘‘ your words sound so 
much like—like Arthur’s, when I told him my 
story. Oh, I shall be glad enough if only I find 
myself the child of honest working. people.” 

**I prophesy you will find yourself some- 
thing better than that! Good-night, my dear, 
get to bed as early as you can.” 

In the morning they started for Geneva, 
and having passed a busy day amongst the 
pretty, minute shops, and the queerly-named 
streets, returned to their hotel, only to start 
on their search the following day with re- 
newed vigour. 

Mr. Cassilis conducted Mary to the lake 
front ; and walking slowly along before the 
numerous jewellery shops, led her to a seat by 
& little table, and began to amuse her by queer 
criticisms on the passers-by. Bat suddenly he 
saw her face grow pale, and her hand flatter 
to her heart, there to be pressed fiercely as 
though to still its beating. 

* Look!’ she said, in a breathless way, ‘it 
is my husband !” 

And obeying, Mr, Cassilis saw a young man 
coming slowly towards them; as yet he had 
not seen them, and the elder man had plenty 
of time to scan his features and take his moral 
measurements. 

Could that be Arthur? So jaded and worn, 
with his clothes hanging limply around him, 
and a general air of dissipation wholly per- 
vading him. Arthur's beauty had always been 
of a very material type, and dependent solely 





upon his rich colouring and vivacious expres- 


sion. 

Bat now the gold of bis bair seemed dimmed, 
the flush of health on his cheek had faded, 
and his eyes were less bright than before ; he 
walked carelessly and languidly. 

* Your husband! that fellow/" was what 
Pailip Cassilis said. “‘ Mary!" 

‘* He was not always so. Oh! dear friend, 
even I can pity him now, he used to be so 
bonny! Let us get away before he sees us!” 

Bat she had spoken too late; the young 
man’s languid eyes had turned wearily towards 
her; now they suddenly brightened, his face 
flushed into life and colour, and he made » for- 
ward step. 

ity Mary ! ” 

She shrank back from him, and her com. 
panion placing himself beside her, said, 
haughtily,— 

‘What do you want with this lady?” 

* Oaly a few minutes’ private conversation ; 
don’t be hard upon me! Mary, tell him who 
I am, and grant me an interview !”’ 

“This is Mr. Arthur Verral!"’ the girl 
answered, coldly. ‘ Will you wait for me, 
please, whilst I hear what he has to say?” 

“But this is no place for __— conver- 
sation !’’ Arthur said, earnestly. 

‘““We will walk by the lake, Mr. Verral! 
You can speak to me there; and I will go no 
farther!” 

* Are you afraid of me, Mary?” 

‘*Afraid ! no! she said with immeasurable 
contempt in look and voice; ‘‘but since we 
— Mr. Verral, I have learned to think 

st and most of my own good name!” 

“How hard you are!" he retorted. ‘‘ You 
don’t seem to think of the strait I was in when 
—when I——” 

‘* When ~ repudiated me?” calmly. 
‘Oh, yes, I do! And because I knew this 
and felt how vain and foolish I was to lean 
upon you, I left you to your own devices ; be 
as good tome! Weare far better apart!” 

“Do you mean, Mary,” he demanded, 
a “do you mean you never loved 
me?’ 

‘I wish I could say that, I should be spared 
much self-scorn; but 1 loved you then with all 
the wild, unreasoning passion a youug girl 
too often feels. I was your wife, your slave ; 
but in the hour when you cast me aside you 
killed my love!" 

“No, Mary, no! You were too true to 
change |” } 

She laughed bitterly. 

‘““Wasl? Well, all that is altered now; I 
am what you made me! Tell me, now, what 
it is you want of me!" 

He stood a moment looking down into the 
depths of the glittering lake; then ke said,— 

‘* Whatever you may believe of me, Mary, 
I have always loved you, and I've gone to the 
bad ever since you left me. You should not 
have been so violent and rash; I would have 
found some way in which to help you without 
endangering your prospects or mine.” 

Her lip curled ecornfally. 

“Bat you would care nothing how the 
breath of scandal touched your wife's 
name!” 

‘*I was bound hand and foot ; but the mater 
is more amenable now. She is a little bit 
frightened by the change in me, and no doubt 
a at once consent to receive you as my 
wife.” 

But Mary drew herself up proudly. 

“Arthur Verral, your mother drove me 
from her house once, with vile and cruel 
words; and you were so cowardly you dare 
not stand by me; for aught you knew or cared 
I might have died by the road-side !” 

**Ob, no, no! I was sincere in my love; 
but you know my weakness—I am a cowardly 
villain! Bat come back to me, my Mary, and 
I will call you wife before the whole world!” 

She shrank, shuddering from him; and yet 
® great compassion stirred her soul as she 
marked the palenees of his tremulous lips, 
the changed and aged face; so that she said 
more gently than she had yet spoken,— 


—— 

‘* You have made that impossible, I shall 
never return to you!” 

“ Bat I can compel you! " he broke out in 
impotent wrath. 

“ You may try!” she answered, with quiet 
scorn. ‘ Bat I do not think the laws of our 
country would sanction such compulsion, If 
they would, I can only say, my refuge from 
you would be the nearest pond or river," 

“Do you hate me so much? Ob, wife} 
wife! you loved me dearly once?” 

She made an involuntary gesture as though 
to cover her face, then remembering they were 
not unobserved, controlled herself. 

‘*Arthur, we can never be anything to each 
other now; but I will not to think too 
harshly of you, and I will never trouble you 
again. Now I must go. This interview is 
painfol, and Mr, Cassilis will be tired of 
waiting.” 

‘* Bat you will see me again? Give mea 
chance to combat your resolution !”’ 

‘* No; I hope this ia our last meeting !” 

“Mary, stay! Who is this Mr. Cassilis?” 

And at the implied insult in his look and 
voice, she answered hotly,— 

‘*My employer—the best and noblest of 
men. He saved me from starvation and death 
when my husband cast me out!"’ And with 
these words she was gone. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue Countess Loria sat in her own room 
chatting affably to Mrs. Verral, who looked 
much older than when, eight months ago, she 
sent poor trembling Mary adrift. Now and 
agaio the elder lady glanced anxiously from 
ar window, complaining that Arthur was 
ate. 

‘* How you about that son of yours!” 
said the other. ‘Surely he is old enough to 
a anaes aye hot it is!” 
an e began languidly to herself. 

* You forget, dear Jael, all about that fiasco 
of bis? I shall never be easy until Arthur is 
really married to some nice girl! "’ 

“Of course you never took the trouble to 
inquire if Mary Gresham’s story was true?” 
Sees the Countess, with an odious 
smile, 

Jae! as if Arthur would be so mad! 
Though at times Iam tempted to believe it 
would have been better to allow the marriage. 
He certainly was devoted to her.” 

** And yet he permitted her to be driven like 
an outcast from the Manor? Truly, men are 
strange creatures,’? murmured the Countess, 
scoffiagly. 

‘A gentleman to see you, madam,” an- 
nounced a trim waiting- maid. 

A gentleman! Did he not send up his 
card?” oried the Countess, jumping up and 
beginning to smooth her hair, and arrange the 
folds of her dress. 

“No, madam. He said it was useless.” 

‘* Very well, Elsa, you may show him up. 
Probably some stupid tradesman.”’ And once 
again Jael, Countess Loria, sank back amongst 
her cushions, only to start erect as a tall man 
> the room, followed by a shrinking 

r ° 
vf Great Heavens!” she cried ; it is you— 
Cassilis 1” 

He was no less staggered than she, for 
+ amg bat quickly recovering himeelf, he 
eaid,— 

‘80 I have found you at last, woman! and 
in you discover the Mrs. Montspensier who 
stole away my child—the woman who ruined 
my life and happiness! 

It was a bold move, and it succeeded. 

‘‘ That will do,” the Countess interrupted, 
swiftly, ‘Your story is not so happy that 
you need publish it to a// my friends. I did 
steal away your child. I swore to be revenged 
on you, and I was. I hated her, because ‘she 
was so much to you—reminded you 80 rena | 
of the wife you remembered as better an 





worthier than I. I heard of your accession 
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to wealth, and I swore that child should never 
enjoy it! ” 

“Ob, Heaven! that such a fiend should 
wear so beautiful a guise !”’ 

“« You are complimentary, monsieur!" with 
a mocking reverence. “ I obtained possession 
of your darling, and placed her with a worthy 
woman, (you cannot deny that I have had her 
education most carefully attended to); and 
although I never wrote to, or visited her, I 
kept myself well apprised of her movements. 
At last I learned she had gone out into the 
world to @ life of drudgery. Later still I 
became acquainted with her employer, and 
through my information she was cast adrilt 
again. Philip Cassilis, you sowed the wind, 
and reaped the whirlwind. Had I spoken, your 
child would have been féted and made much 
of by my very estimable friend here. »She was 
an heiress, and money covers & multitade of 
sins; but I held my peace. And now estranged 
from her husband, loathing him as she must, 
where will you find happiness for her? ig 

«Woman, I loved you—Jael, I love you 
still! but Heaven forgive you your sin against 
me and mine, / never can!"’ Then he turned 
to the pale and wondering girl. ‘ Mary, come 
to me, my child! my child! eo loved and s0 
longed for through all these weary years! 
Do not you hear, love? Have you no word 
for me, your father?” 

He took her in his arms and kissed the clay- 
cold lips; and, looking into the sweet face dear 
to him from the first, but never so dear as 
now, he saw that she had fainted. 

In the confusion that followed the Countess 
made her escape, and was soon posting in hot 
haste to Tarin. 

It was very long before Mary's eyes opened, 
and Mrs, Verral, struck with self.anger, fussily 
assisted to restore her. And when at last the 
girl sat erect, she would have kissed her, but 
Mary thrust her away. 

“Not you/” she said; “ I could not bear it! 
Mr, Cassilis, are you there?” 

“My darling, yes!” 

“ Will you please tell me all that has hap- 
pened? My head is dazed !"’ 

“Your identity is established. You are 
Barbara Mary Cassilis!” 

“You are my father—my own father?” 

“Yes, sweetheart, yes!” 

She threw her arms about bis neck. 

“Qh, Heaven be thanked! Never did a 
daughter love her father as I love you 4” 

‘My dear, my dear, control yourself! you 
are making youreelf ill!” 

“No! no! He—my husband—had no 
reason to be ashamed of me?” 

“None, child, none! By birth and wealth 
you are his superior!” 

“Take me away! I am satisfied!" she 
murmured, but Mrs. Verral darted forward. 

“Why did you not insist that your claim 
should be made good? Dear child, you 
wronged yourself, and placed me in a false 
position!” 

Mary looked at her with ineffable scorn. 

“T should then have rained my husband. 
Madam, I loved him once, and for bis sake I 
sacrificed myself ; now, all that I ask of you 
is to let me go my way alone and unmolested.”’ 

“But the poor boy lovesyou. He is anxious 
to atone for all the past !" 

“ My life shall be spent henceforth with and 
for my father. Mr. Arthur Verral has no 
claim upon me!" 

“ You mistake,” said a hoarse and agitated 
voice behind them; ‘I have the firat and 
greatest claim. I am your husband!” 

“ You had better try and enforce it!” Philip 
Castilis said, grimly. “ You will find me ready 
and willing to contest it. But Miss Cassilis 
is worn out with the events of the day; per- 
mit us to take our leave now. You know 
where to find me should you wish an inter- 
view. Mary, my dear, come!” 

Without a word or look to mother and son 
she went out with her new-found pesens, 
walking in a blissful dream ; and safe in their 
own apartment she fell on her knees beside 


“ My father! my father! Heaven help me 
to console you for the past! ” 

And the next day came Arthur, so pale and 
haggard, such @ sorry wraith of the old 
Arthur that Mary could bat pity him. 

Mr. Cassilis saw him first, bat what passed 
between them none ever knew, only Arthur 
came ont from that interview looking more 
than. ever like a whipped cur. 

As he stood in the open doorway, so agitated 
and tremulous, so uncertain of his welcome, 
Mary rose. 

« You wish to see me?” she said. ‘' Please 
come in and close the door, there are servants 
about.” 

Obeying her in a mechanical kind of way, he 
advanced to the centre of the room. 

‘Your father has given me permission to 
see you once more—just to say good-bye, Oh, 
Mary! think what that means for me? When 
I leave you to-day it will be as though I were 
dead to you.” 

“ It is better so,” she said with gentle cold- 
ness, “ much better.” 

“Tt may be for you, but never for me. Don’t 
you see, Mary, all you could make of me? 
Look what I have become since you left me,” 
and he held out a hand that trembled as if 
with palsy. ‘I am going fast to the dogs, 
and only you can pull me up! Won't you be 
my guide and support?” 


things; it is the wife who looks for guidance 
and support. No, Arthur, I bear you no 
malice, though indeed I well might, seeing 
how you have spoiled all my life, and shaken 
my faith in the[good and pure, but I cannot, I 
dare not return to you, it would only make 
bad worse!” 

«You would not beso hard to move,” he 
cried, violently, “if you did not already love 
some other fellow.” 

Her face flushed, and a shamed look leapt 
into her eyes, but she said, proudly,— 

«« Even if I do, the fault is yours. But you 
have no right to insult me, and I shall not 
endure it!” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Mary, dear Mary, I hardly know what I 
say in the tumult of my feelings. Oh! sweet- 
heart ! wife! let your mind linger a little upon 
the past and see then if all your old love is 
dead, if not one little trace of tenderness for 
me remains. We were 60 happy then—you 
and I. There was neither doubt nor fear in 
our hearts, and you said 7 made your world. 
You cannot forget.’ 

She twisted her hands together in an agony 
of pity for him and herself; and her voice 
was broken as she said,— 

“Yes, we were happy then as we never can 
be again. I am changed, cruelly changed— 
and you—oh | you poor goul ! you will not find 
it hard to forget me. There is a wonderfal 
verse of a wonderfal poem present with me 
which aptly tells my feelings. Listen, Arthur, 
and learn from it how vain your pleadings 
are : 

“ ¢Since thou art not as these are, go thy ways, 
Thou hast no part in all my nights and days, 
Lie still, sleep on, be glad as such things be, 

Thou couldst not watch with me.’” 


And as the faltering, pitiful but unloving 
voice died out the unhappy young man threw 
himeelf at Mary’s feet and grovelled there, 
grasping her skirts with trembling, eager 
hands. 

“« Wife | wife! I could compel you to come 
tc me, but I only entreat. Bear with my 
weakness, think only of my love! I can win 
you back, I know, only give me time and 
opportunity. Dear, I never loved you 80 well 
as now, when the dread of a final parting 
shows me all my heart. I will serve you, 
worship you, love you all the days of my 


'e—_ 

“Qh! hush! hush! I cannot listen to you. 
This is too cruel!” and the tears were 
coursing down her cheeks. ‘‘ Arthur, 


« You are strangely reversing the order of | n 


for me to keep & 


honoured father, 
from him.” 
‘* No, no!’ he 


gether.” 


for me, I do not 
.* 


heart better than 


akin to love.” 


conviction. 
loved!" 


ment I received.’ 


away just yet?” 


“ Good-bye, if 


the door had cl 


too terrible!" 


paid, bitterly, “ 


quished. 


adding that Mr. 


majority. 


incensed. 
“The woman 


news, and now, 
said,— 
“ Dear, let us 


life so pleasant, 





Heaven forgive me if I do wrong, but not now 





him, saying,— 


can I return to you. Bat—but—if you are 


“I would wel 


trouble and worry 


patient, if you will show by your life that 
you really love me, mean all that you say, I 
will pray for strength todo my duty. Oh! 
no, do not thank me! You cannot tell what 
is in my heart—and it will be hard, indeed, 


he promise I now make. 


am happier with my father—my dear and 


than I can ever be away 
said, and caught her hand 


and kissed it; then he said, ‘' You will not try 
me too far, Mary. Make the time of my pro- 
bation short. Come to me with Christmas, 
my dear, wife, and let us begin the new year to- 


“You must wait a year,’ she answered, 
firmly. ‘ That will pass all too quickly—and 
even then, if I feel the sacrifice is too great 


hold myself bound to make 


But he was hopeful. His face flashed and 
his eyes grew radiant until he was more like 
the Arthur she once had loved. 

“ You must not forbid me to hope,” he said, 
springing to his feet, “I know your gentle 


you yourself do; and when 


I am away the memory of this hour and =~ 
pain will linger with you until you are move 
to a passion of pity—and pity, they say, is 


She looked at him with mournfal earnest- 


e8s. 
“T ghall disappoint you,” she said, with 
“IT am not the, woman you 


But he would not hear her. He began to 
pray her sometimes to send him ‘a line to 
cheer the weary while of waiting,” bat on this 
point Mary was obdurate. 

“No; let there be perfect silence between 
us. Let there be nothing to remind you of 
me. That will be the best test of your con- 
stancy. And I am afraid, very much afraid, 
my father will be displeased at the concession 
I have made. Naturally he resents the treat- 


“T know it,” grimly. ‘' I have been feeling 
the force of his resentment pretty strongly. 
Mary,” as she rose, signifying the interview 
was ended, ‘‘you aren’t going to send me 


« Yes, you must go, There is nothing more 
to say. Good-bye.” 


you will have itso. Kise me 


once, my darling!" 

She shrank shuddering from him, but the 
next moment lifted her face and permitted 
him to kiss her upon the mouth; and when 


upon him she sank in & 


heap upon the floor, moaning,— 
«Qh! dear Heaven! I cannot, cannot bear 
it! His body and soul—oh! it is too terrible, 


That same day Mrs. Verral called, but 
Mary utterly refased to see her. 
“ Bhe, at least, has no claim upon me,”’ she 


and I want quiet,” so that 


lady retired discomfited, but by no means van- 


Most industriously she circulated the news 
of ber son’s marriage to the beautifal heiress, 
Mies Cassilis, whose story was 580 romantic, 


Cassilis was so annoyed to 


discover his daughter was married that he 
had forbidden her to hold any intercourse with 
Arthur until after she had attained her 


When Mr. Cassilis heard that he was highly 


has no sense of shame, no 


delicacy of feeling !"’ he said, angrily, ‘‘andI 
am thinking that when she was born trath 
was an exile from the earth.” 

Mary had turned very pale at this item of 


leaning over her father, she 
go back to England, we shall 


be happier there, Oh! I meant to make your 


and I have brought you only 
come both worry and trouble 
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jnet to know I have you sate, and if it. pleases 
you to go home. we will start a¢ onos.”’ 

Bo turning their backs a strange scenes 
they looked sterdfastiy towards Mngland; but 
Mr. Oasvitis did notintend taking his daughter 
back to Lone Croft, where evervthing wonld 
serve to remind both of the bitter past and 
sheir own wretched stories, 

He bad purchased, through an agent, a 
pretty villaon the banke of the Thames, near 
to Twickenbur ; and here he installed Mary 
as muatrees 

Every conceivable luxary surrounded her 
now. Her futher delighted to shower gifes 
upon her, and folks, partly knowing her story, 
made much of her, and wondered etonzet 
themselves over the inrente sadness which 
darkened her eyes and dimmed her bewnty. 

Of Acthor she heard often, but never from 
him; and report said he had ‘turned over a 
new leef,”’ and was living the life of a 
Paritan. 

She was glad to know he was arrested in bis 
downward career, but wished with all her 
heart that it bad been any other influence than 
hers which brought abunt this much:desired 
change. 

The Countess had gone to Aigeria, where 
still later she married a French officer, to his 
ultimate discomfiture, and no one remained 
in England to torment her save Mrs. Verral, 
who, following closely on the Cassilis track, 
settled near them for a season, and did her 
tevel beat to bring about ® reconciliatioa, 

But Mary held aloof. She had been more 
than human to feel friendship for the woman 
who had so vilely insalted her, so cruaily 
thrust her ous upon the world ; though indeed 
Mra. Verral’s harshness had been the means of 
restoring her to her father. 

So the weeks and months wore by, and 
November came with its fogsiand chill wianda. 
The littie villa was not so pleasant now, in 
fact the surrounding veenery had snck a 
depressing effec) on Mary that Mr. Cassilis 
seriously thought of carrying her off to some 
more congenial place. 

Bat the had sach a dread of mestiag cither 
Arthur or Ronald that she begged to remuin 
where she was, and against his jugment her 
father yielded, (as he always did), to her 
entreaties. 

She was sitting playing the soft melodies he 
loved to hear one night towarda the close of 
November, when she suddenly paused, hearing 
hasty steps along the gravel paths. 

** Who oan it be, father?” she said, séari- 
ing up nervonely, for listle things ehook ber 
now. 

‘Oh! what a violent peal!’ as the beil was 
pulled so sharply as to threaten damage. 
** Something dreadful is about to b nm!" 

And even as she spoke she heard a gervant 
gay firmly,— 

**T really cannos admit you, madam, it is 
against my orders. Miss Cagsilis has for- 
bidden it. Disobedience means loss of my 
situation.” 

** But,” cried a shrill, weeping voice, * this 
is a matter of lifeand death. She will surely 
not carry her enmity to me so far as to deny 
me speech with her now! Go to her; aay Mrs, 
Verral is here, imploring her, as she values 
her future peace and happiness, to see her just 
this once !”’ 

Mr. Caasilis stepped into the hall. 

‘Mrs. Verral, what have you to say? You 
may safely confide your message to me,” 

She rushed blindly past the sesvant, and 
staggering towards Mr. Cassilis, wailed,— 

‘** My son, my eon; he is dying, and begs hia 
wife, for the love of Heaven, to go to him ! ” 

“Is this a rage?" the man demanded, 
sternly. 

“Oh, no! no! as true as Heaven is 
above me, my boy is dying—think of it; m 
bonny Arthur. I was cold to him and hard, 
often—but I loved him more than all the 
world, and now he will never know it!” 

“Tel me all, hide nothing from me!” said 


@ quiet voice, and with s start Mr. Casuilis 


found Mary beside “him. Ste was white ag 








the firstpure fleck of mow, and hereyes shone 
like stare; but she spoke ‘ealaiy, aad stood 
there, firm and composed, although herbands 
were so closely futerwoven that her rings 
wounded the woft fair flesh.” 

“Forges my wrongs sgaiast you,” cried 
Arthur's mother, grasping ber by the art, 
*vensember only he is at death's door, aud is 
crying for you ; "here ie the telegram. I hap- 
pened at Cheddar. He was always daring, and 
he ventared too near the edge of the ohifs, 
some loose stones gave way, and he feli to the 
ground. Thereis no hope ofreeover ¢, his back 
ia broken, Ob, how can I bear ‘to tell you this ? 
Oh. my heart! oh, my heart ! what shalbi do!” 

Just. @ moment Mary stood still, and she 
thought of Arthur with w pity that was aimodt 
divine. All thought/of his cowardive and sin 
fell from her then, andi she remembered) him 
only ac he wae in those first days of theirlove, 
when hope and faith were with tkem, Har 
lips quivered, her head sank lot, as she cried : 
* Take me to him, father, he is my hasband, 
and oh, for the love of Heaven | do not lephim 
die unsatiefied.” 

‘© Get your cloak and come; Mrs. Verral) you 
had better travel with us. You ate anfis to 
take:so long a journey alone.” 


Then forcing her to drink some wine, they’ 


waited together for Mary's coming, 
wretched woman clang weeping ‘to her. 
his seke forgive me!” 

*“[ doforgive you! You haveénougt to bear 
without my anger |” 


The 
“For 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 
Very pale and obamged, Arthur lay supine 


upoa his bed, amd it was easy indeed to see 
Ou! it was 


that the end was very mefr. 
pitifal to be struck down thas, in the pride of 


his manhood, and when life was once agai fall 


ofhope. Poor, weak vacillating Arthur. How 
little he had dreamed of such an end to his 


story. He had hoped in the near fdtare ta prove 


his love and his contrition to the utmost, aud 
now his chance was gone, and the bitterest 
thought of these bitter hours was that Mary 
would always remember his sin against her, 
that ehe never could think of him with any- 
thing approaching pity or tendernegs, 


Batnow im this tiate of trial and terrible 


bodily anguish sil that was good and strong 
in him came to the fore. Suffering untotd tor- 


tures, he yet uttered no comphaint, and neither 


ery nor fican broke from the palelips. The 
woman at the cottage where he lay gait his 
patience was wonderfal, and looked on with 
dim eyesat the fast changing, fading beauty. 


The door opened, and as'the'dying face was 


turned eagerly towards it, a look of sudden 
wild raptare lit it up, for there stood Mra. 
Verral, and behind her, pale, pitifal, tearful, 
was Mary, his wife, hisdarling. He stretched 
out his hand to her, and rauniog forward she 
fell on her knees beside him, laid her cheek to 


his and sobbed, ‘‘ Oh, Arthur! Aréhur! thisis 


terrible | ’’ 


‘* You'are sorry for me?’’ he asked ina low: 


andeager voice. ‘‘ You are not glad to think 
you will so soon be rid of me?” 


“Oh, no, no dear!” moved to passionate 


tenderness by the changes she saw in him, the 


agony the knew he was enduting'so stoically. 
‘* How can you believe me so cruel?" But 
see, Arthur, your mother is here!” 

© Poor mother, it is hard‘for you,” he said, 
a3 she came forward, weeping wildly, ** but l’ve 


been a sore trouble to you often, and Minnie 


and Dot will comfort you for my loses,” 
“Oan they ever supply your place — ever 


be to me what you have been? I was so 
proud of you, my son, my som! so ambitions’ 


for you, and perliaps—perhaps if I had been 
less = you would have been epared +0 bless 


my 
‘“ Fish f mother!" hewaid very gently; “you 


aremaking yourself Hl, and it troubles me to 
I have not muob time teft:me, 


‘see’ you thas. 
and there is mach I want'to sey: I -weuld 





eee 
tike to know that when I-am gone you and 
Mary will be great friends—frieuds im the beat 
andmoblest sense of the word. She has enf. 
fered much at my hands, J wronged her as few 
amen have ever wronged women, and yét all 
the while I loved ‘her with a whole heart. 
When she lef« mo life ‘seemed over for me. I 
did not care what came. Lonly felt: I had lost 
‘her for ever—rightly panished I was—but my 
‘punishment was greater thany! conld bear.” 
‘*Hasband! husband! I too have einned. 
I should have been more forgiving.” sobbed 
|} Mary, and kissed the poor; pale ‘mouth. 

* So I thought:ones,; butantnow. What for. 
yivenses could there be for such @ cowardly 
sinasmine? Dearest and best, dpitig eyes seo 
clearly, and I know now that I never could 
have made you happy; never cotld have satis. 
fied yoor nobler and higher mature. Yon 
woald have known this, too; bad our inter. 
course been that of ordinary matried. people— 
you would have weighed me in the balance 
and found me wanting. Poor Mary, poor 
wife, you deserved @ better fellow than me,” 

“Do not distress yourself,” ‘she pleaded 
earnéstly, “all ia forgiven.” 

He lay silent a little while, a smile linger- 
ing sbout bis lips; it was so. good to-have her 
wear, to hear her speak in such tender tones, 
that death was robbed of its sting, and a 
wonderful happiness ficoded the fleeting soal. 

“ Matted and damp were the curls of 
gold,” which Mary, with a gentle hand, 
brushed from ‘the low brow, amd in the eyes 
there was stealing a dim, far-away look, tell- 
ivg too plainly how near the end was. 





With a smile of ineffable sweetnese—s smile 
|which for » moment restored: kim all his 
youth and comely beauty—he tarned to his 
mother. 

“ Dear, you have loved'me well, borne with 
my follies patiently, hardly ever denied me 
any gift, any wish. Youwill promise me now 
to love my Mary, to be good ‘to her for my 
sake; and Mary, om her part, will’ vow to bury 
the past, and try to comfort you in your deso- 
lation. Give me your hands,” and as each 
obeyed him he laid rie pe a 
fingers in hie mother's plampér palm ; an 
the girl, leaning across the bed, kissed the 
weeping women in token of her faith. 

Very pale and quiet Arthur lay with that 
smile still lingering about his mouth, and 
Mary’s little hand still clasping his, Then, 
suddenly, ke said,— 

“ Mother, it is not my wich that Mary 
should live alone, for my: sake, ali her life. 
If there iyany one who.coim make her happy, 
and to whom she can look with loving rever- 
ence, remember that is was my wish she 
should give him all I forfeited ; and. do not 
visit! your displeasure upon her. I would like 
Minnie and Dot to sea her often, to. grow more 
and more like her with each pasding your.” 

‘‘ Not one wish 6f yours shall be gainssid, 
not one command disregarted,’”’ faltered Mrs. 
Verral; ‘the girl who could inspire sash love 
and such esteem mast be wholly wortiy even 
of you.” 

Later, when hueband and wife were left 
alone together, ha turned to her with a very 
wistful expression in his eyes. 

“ Dear, do you remember some wild words 
of mine spoken at Geneva, when I said that 
unless you leved some other maa you would 
have been less bard to mtove to forgivences? 

“I remember,” she ‘said, faiatly, and her 
head dropped low. 

“It wae trae, dear Mary? You had learncé 
to think of some one else?” F 

Heaven forgive me, yes!” and hiding het 
face she wept atond. én 

“Hash! hush! dear heart, your secret will 
soon be buridd with me; bus tell me his name, 
‘and if He loves yeutéo!” 

“Qh, Arthur! Arthur! You break my 
heart! You make me dekamed through 4!! 
my being! I should have kept stricter Watch 
aad ward over my heart; batbe was so noble, 
80 good te mein my tzouble. , 
—( I want ‘to k 10w his 





“ ¥es, yes; Mary! bat 
name,” 
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«Cannot you guess? Arthor,.Arthur! he 
always | me, éven before you saw me!” 

“Itis Ronald, then? Heaven be thanked ; 
he will make you happy, and I shall die con. 
tent. You -will be sufe and satisfied with 
him!” 

‘Do not speak of these things now,’’ she 
pleaded, -brekenly. 

“ Ie is best I should ; you will then have no 
anxious thoughts in the future, nothing with 
which your tender conecience may reproach 
you. Mary, darling, I any very happy !”’ 

And then the room grew deathly in its still 


ness, and Mary-eat holding her husband's ; 


hand, watching his whitening face, listening 
to bie fainting, failing breath. 

And at last the end came; she caw if, and 
rising, called his mother; then bent over him, 
supporting him in ber arme. 

The blue eyes opened wide upon her face, 
the pallid lips sought to smile, bat failed 
sadly ; and the dying voice panted,— 

“ Heaven bless you, sweet———” 

And when Mrs. Verrail, falling on her knees, 
shrieked out, “Arthur! Arthur! say good- 
bye to me, your mother, your wretched 
mother!" he spoke her name once with love 
and pity; then turning to the pale girl, 
pleaded,— : 

“ Pray—for—me!” 

But, before her prayer was ended, he fell 
back amongst his pillowe, and so was dead. 

They earried all that remained of Arthur 
back to Childesthorpe, where they laid him 
with his forefathers; and the funeral was of 
the grandest deccription. The whole county 
united, not 80 mueh'to do honour to the'' young 
dead,” bat to testify to the widow its sym- 
pathy with her in all her tziale and griels. 

Mary was shaken to the coul by this tragic 
ending of her married life ; and, so full of pity 
for her young husbana's untimely fate that 
she had no thought for Ronald, who was not 
present. Minnie was there in irreproachable 
mourning, and wearieg a conventional look of 
wee, whilst Dot, the moat lovable of the 
sisters—the most like Arthur in face and dis- 
position, clang to Mary's skirts weeping 
wildly, 

Yes, it was all over now—the doubts and 
fears and longings. Arthur was at rest, and bis 
young wife free to bless Ronald with her love. 
But she did not remember this as she was 
driven towards the Manor with Mrs. Verral, 
who, throwing herself on ber. breast sobbed,— 

“Do not leave me yet, my home is desolate 
and my heart broken, because he loved you, 
stay with me, Mary—there is no one else 
to whom IT gan turn!” 

So Mary remained with her whilst the 
leaves fell from the trees, and the lovely land 
grew bare and dreary—stayed with her 
through the glaomy Christmas when no 
Visitors came to their doors, and old, memories 
thronging about them, only intensified the 
gloom and wretchedners sutrounding them. 

Then she returned to the little villa by the 
a once more to gladden her father's 

eart. 


CHAPTER V. 


Onz might have hoped that vow indeed a 
happy time was dawning for the lovers; but 
Ronald was away in the wilds of Africa, and 
knew nothing of his cousin’s death and Mary's 
freedom. He bad joined a research party, 
their object to discover the fate of a 
ee a who had penetrated the interior 
o ark continent, eupported on) a 
handfol of men. ner 

Report said he and his little band had been 
cruelly magseored by a barbarous tribe; but 
this Colonel Muweon, the leader of the second 
sale me not a —— 80 worked 

eelings of Ronald ‘Tempest and a 
few gallant young fellows that they freely 
offered to go out with hia small company. 

To teil the hardships they endured, the 
straite to whiok they. were often reduced, would 
fill a huge volume; buteuch was the-disei- 








pline exercised, the courage existing in those 
strong English hearts, that not a man of them 
complained or rebelled. One by one the 
gallant soldiera drooped and died, and their 
comrades laid them to rest in javgle, plain, 
or desert, sometimes beside the bighroaas. 

Sill shey pressed on, fainting often with 
hunger snd thirst, worn ont with night 
wadches and the weary tramp by day, lony. 
ing, oh ! so vainly, for a glimpse of the bine 
hilla and verdant slopes of their own weil- 
favoured land. 

They met-with adverse tribes, who robbed 
them when they could, and-truckled to them 
when the dauntlesa white faces flashed vpon 
them in avger and defiance, when the sinewy 
hands took firm grip of ‘their weapons ond 
pointed with murderona intent. At last the 
little band came to a kraal where they had 
heard Captain Ayherst and his party were 
held in close captivity. What a bandfal it was 
they found! Only six out of forty:eighé men 
survived to tell the tale of their sufferings, and 
they were so wastedand worn,: so bc wed down 
by their aconmulated sorsews, that they bore 
scarcely any resemblance to the gallant 
soldiers who had gone out co gay and confident 
of heart. The chief spoke Celonel Mawson's 
party very fairly, offering to release their 
countrymen for @ trifling coneideration, and, 
bidding them weloome, placed several buts at 
their disposal. 

Exhausted as they were, the men were 
thankful to get afnight’s rest without the fear 
of a hostile tribe, or some wild animal of wood 
or desert breaking in upon their slumbers, But 
when they awoke in the mornimg and at- 
tempted to leave their huts they found 
themselves surrounded by a native regiment 
of fine, stalwart fellows, and knew with 2 
heart-siok throb that they were entrapped, 

How vain it was to rage and fume—to cal! 
down curses on the heads of their treacherous 
entertainers! Vainer still to refuse those 
tasks which soon fell to their lot; the knot 
and instruments of tortare were always near, 
and woe to him who fell under the chief's 
displeasore | 

Days and weeks wore wearily by, and some 
of the men began to question amongat them- 
selves if it would not be better to end all their 
difficulties and sexrows-hy one desperate act 
when a new hope was givem them. 

One night as Ronald lay hali.steeping, half. 
waking in hia bot, he beard the ourtain of 
rushes softly lifted, and saw standing in the 
ee the brilliant moon a young and alender 

& 

Ir’ was not unfamiliar. The beantifal, 
dusky face bent vpon him had often locked 
kindly at him as he passed to his heavy 
labours, and the soft dark eyes, with their 
deer-like expression, were often turned upon 
bim with something more than compassion in 
their deep depths. 

‘“ Hush!” said the girl, placing her finger 
on her lips. ‘* Hash! itis not safe to speak 
alond. Qh! white man, I have seen your 
sorrow and your sickness; as you love your 
land and people, 20 I love mine, and in your 
desolation and longing: all my heart is with 


you, 

“I will help you—I—even I—Wenonda’s 
daughter. Listen, oh man of the white face, 
To-morrow my father holds high feast, for 
Gero has given him a son where hia other 
wives gave but-daughters. 

‘* So, when the dusk falls, the dance and the 
chant go up ‘in thanks tothe Great Being who 
has showered blessings on us and our land, 
all the hats will be left onguarded, the kraal 
will be deserted, for all must Keep the feast. 

“ Then will I steal back and eet you free, 
you and yours; and when you are happy in 
your own land, among your own people, 
not quite forget poor Donora,” and without 
another word she turned and left him fall of 
new hope, new courage, and a deep pity for 
this beantifal young savage who loved him so 
unselfishly, 

That night when the drums and cymbals 
announced the beginning of the feast, Ronald 


steod ready, waiting for his deliverance to 
come, Trembling and sick with the excitement 
of the bour, it seemed to him there, in that 
African wild, that he caught the fresh breath 
of English air, and heard the soughing of the 
trees, af he bad heard it many and many a 
time before in' the days long gone by. 

With every nerve strained to its highest 
tension he stood within the but and heard 
the shouts and yella of the Africans, the 
songs in which they chanted Wenonda's praise 
and told of his prowess. 

He earght the lurid glare of the flaming fires, 
although, indeed, they were lit at some con- 
siderable distances from the kraal; and then 
the curtain was gently raised and Donora stood 
before bim. 

“My master," she eaid, ‘‘the hour has 
come, be watchfal and silent ; all your men are 
ready ; follow Donora,”' and as she spoke she: 
thrust his own riffle and ammunition, (long 
since confisoated), into his hands. 

Without a word he stepped out into the 
open, and lightly as a fawn followed the girl’s 
graceful, gliding figure. 

Ove by one his old companions, wasted, 
worn, and changed as himself, joined bim 
noieelessly, and so, under cover of the woods, 
they stole away, Donora leading. 

** Let me go with you, my master,” she had 
pleaged. “If Donora stays behind, her own 
people will sacrifice her to the great gods.” 

And aJthough Ronald wondered within him- 
self what be should do with the young bar- 
barian when once he reached civilised parts, 
he could not say her nay. 

The little band walked swiftly and as 
nciselessly as the fallen twigs and branches 
would allow, and always the glimmering 
white-robed figure of the maiden went before. 

But all at once, from the distance, came 
faint yells of rage and disappointment, 
mingled with the dull beat of the drums, the 
hoarse braying of the native trumpets. Donora 
turned and caught Ronald’s hand. 

‘Fly, my master! they will be on us soon ! 
Leave Donora behind ; her work is done, and 
her life may save yours!” 


to you?" 

‘*T shall be torn to pieces,” she answered, 
with scarcely a tremor in her voice. 

“Then I willnever leave you. Cling to me, 
child ; we will weather this storm yet, I hope. 
Oh, that there were some hiding: place !”’ 

‘: There is,”’ she answered, ‘' a cave amonget 
the mountains known to me and me alone. 
Donora discovered it long ago, and kept her 
own secret, not knowing why. Hurry, hurry, 
my master! Hark! how they gain upon us! 
oh ! if you love’your life, run, run, ron!”’ 

He held her hand fast, and hurried her 
along with greatest rapidity, whilst his litile 
company followed closely, closely. 

Nearer and nearer came the foe, londer and 
louder grew the battle yells, and suddenly 
Donora snatched her band from Ronald's 
hold, and before’ he could stay her rashed to 
the rear, 

It was madness to return for her, but 
Ronald could not leave her behind. Bidding 
bis men go forward, he hurried towards the 
girl, only in time to see her fall prone, with a 
dreadful arrow in her breast. 

She smiled upat him as he bent over her, 
bot urged him to fly. 

“Only with you,” he said, and caught her 
in bis arms. ‘'Donora, dear Donora, tell me 
where is this place of refuge." 

‘Pat me down,” she said. “Leave me 
here and save yourself !'’ 

“Without your help I cannot!” he an- 
swered, appealing to her love for him in the 
vain hope of saving her. * Child, there is no 


do | time to lose!” 


“Then carry me quitkly. Once out of the 
wood turn to the right—anc—and them—I 
will show you.”’ 

How faint her young voice was! How 
feebly her heart beat under his hand! Inan 
agony of fear lest she should die, Ronald 





hurried on, She was lithe and small, bat to 


“ If you go back, Donora, what will happen. 
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@ mao in his wasted condition the task of 
carrying her was no light one. Bat with the 
indomitable plack of a true. born Englishman 
he held oa his way, uatil Donora said,— 

**Scop! pat me dowa!l Get your men to- 
gether. Here, behind these thickets, we may 
hide until the braves have passed, In the 
morning we will go on——" 

“Is it safe?" Ronald asked, anxiously. 

“Yes. If we go farther they will track us 
by the marks of blood we leave behind. They 
will search for them early, for their arrows 
are sure, and death comes soon to those they 
strike.” 

‘*Oh! Donora!'’ in a tone of keenest pity. 
Bat she made a gesture enjoining silence ; 
and then the little company lay silent and 
hidden in the thicket until Wenonda and his 
soldiers rushed by. 

Afraid to move, afraid to speak, they 
crouched together until returning steps 
warned them once again how near their 
peril was. Then one man flang his coat 
about Donora that the glimmer of her white 
garments should not bring about detection. 
And wien the echo of their steps grew fainter, 
fainter yet, Donora said,— 

**Now, let us go. Early in the morning 
they will seek ua.’ 

So having staunched the bleeding, Ronald 
lifted her once more, and, obeying her di- 
rections, they soon found themselves in a 
wonderful cave, hidden from view by tre- 
mendous masses of stone. There the men 
spread out such scanty clothing as they could 
spare, and so made a comfortable couch for 
Donora. It was easy to see that she was 
dying fast. Ronald sat by her, holding her 
cold hand in his, speaking gently now and 
again to her. 

** Are you all saved?” she asked once, turn- 
ing her dying eyes upon the man she loved so 


**Not all, Donora. We have left five or six 
upon the way, wounded by your braves. To- 
morrow we will seek for them.” 

‘It will be useless. Long before the new 
sun rises the white men will be dead—even as 
I. Not an arrow but carries with it death— 
all are poisoned. Master! master! I am glad 
to die serving you and yours!” 

He bowed his head and burst into tears— 
she was such a child, and she was dying for 
him—dying with a smile on her r lips, a 
great light in her dark eyes, and he felt as 
though he had murdered her. 

* 7 * 7 * 

Wasted by famine and sickness, that little 
band of gallant men fought their way over 
desert and mountain; burying one here, 
another there, until but half their original 
number survived. 

Feeble and fainting, ragged and bronzed, 
they crawled one day into Kimberley, there to 
find kind hearts and hands to give them 
cordial welcome. 

How good it was to hear the old familiar 
tongue, to look once more upon the faces of 
white men. Toil and hunger, grief and pain 
alike were forgotten in that blissful hour. 

Smiling, yet tearful women, bade them 
welcome, strong men grasped their hands and 
uttered awkward, honest words of friendship 
—not half so cordial as the acts that followed. 
And all began to look forward to that return 
journey which should reunite them with 
wives and families, with dear ones parted 
from them, but never forgotten. 

Ronald had no one to bid him welcome, so 
he said, but he changed his tune one fine 
morning when, on taking up an old paper, he 
read the announcement of Arthur's death. 

** Poor old boy!’ he said, aloud, “ poor old 
boy! And she bas been a widow nearly two 
years. I will go home.” 

And the next week saw him embark on the 
Arizona, bound for England and Mary. 

“I shall reach her in time for Christmas,” 
he . “I wonder how she will greet 
me?’ 

After a long, but prosperous voyage, he 
reached the “tight little island,” and going 








straight to his solicitor's, learned that young 
Mrs. Verral was staying at the Manor with 
Mrs. Verral, senior. So to Childesthorpe he 
went. , e 

Mary sat alone in the old familiar library, 
her thoughts busy with the past; how strange 
it was that she, who had once been the 
slighted and despised governess, the forlorn 
little drudge, should now be the most honoured 
guest, the most dearly loved daughter and 
sister ; Mrs. Verrai’s confidante, the guide and 
confessor of Minnie and Dot—the dearest of 
all to little Dot—Arthur's pet and plaything. 

Presently the child entered, a great bough 
of mistletoe in her hand. 

‘‘ Mary, dear, I want you to hang this just 
under this middle beam! Minnie says it is 
vulgar—is it?” 

‘No, child, no! These old castoms keep 
our hearts young. Dot, Dot, what a bright 
face you have, and how your eyes shine!" 

‘‘ That is because Mr. Cassilis has been kiss- 
ing me and romping with me,” answered the 
child. ‘Oh, sister Mary! how I wish your 
father was my father too! You know, I can- 
not remember papa!” 

** Poor little mite.” 

‘‘ Ob, listen, Mary, dear! What a hubbub! 
Who can it be? I’m sure mamma did not 
expect visitors, I'll ran away and see who it 
is, and then hurry back with the news; good- 
bye, you lovely, kind old Mary!” 

* * 


Who was this standing in the dim doorway? 
Stretching out eager hands to the dark figure 
by the fire? Who was this so haggard and 
tremulous, who spoke one word so uncertainly, 
yet so lovingly, so tenderly, that Mary’s heart 
leaped up in her breast, and although she 
tried to speak, no word would come? What 
matter? He was beside her now, under the 
centre beam; he had caught her in his arms 
and bissed the sweet mouth, the dainty cheek 
and fair brow before she could say him nay. 
Who was it who fell then at her feet, as though 
he would kiss the hem of her garment, and 
dared not speak lest haply he should disgrace 
his manhood. 

** Ronald!” she cried. ‘ Ronald! oh love, 
love, love! how I have hoped for this hour 
—how I have feared never to see it. Why 
have you been so long silent? ” 

‘*‘ All that I will tell you to-morrow. Mary, 
darling, are you happy at last? Sweetheart, 
I came as quickly as I could; and now, if 
indeed you mean to bless me with your love, 
= me a ‘ Happy Christmas and a glad New 

ear.’ ” P 

‘‘A Happy Christmas,” she faltered, bend- 
ing her face upon his, and a voice outside 
echoed her words; she turned swiftly. 
“Father, dear father, thank you for that 
wish |” 

She was clasped close and fast to her 
father’s heart; and as he turned his face 
upon the young man, he said,— 

“You have won a treasure; be good to her. 
Heaven knows she has snffered enough.” 

‘‘As I deal by her may Heaven deal by 
me!” and at that Ronald kissed the sweet 
face no act of his would ever shadow! And 
so all clouds passed away. 


[THE END. ] 








Pax or lead-coloured nails indicate melan- 
choly people. ; 

Broad nails indicate a gentle, timid and 
bashful nature. 

Lovers of knowledge and liberal sentiment 
have round nails. 

People with narrow nails are ambitious and 
quarrelsome. 

Small nails indicate littleness of mind, 
obstinacy and conceit. 

Choleric, martial men, delighting in war, 
have red and spotted nails. 

Nails growing into the flesh at the points or 
sides indicate luxurious tastes. 


___— 


TRIED AND TRUE. 
—o— 


As the wind hauled fair for Caba, fold after 
fold af canvas was loosened and sheeted home, 
spreading broad and fall from track to deok, 
until the stately ship bore the appearance of 
some enormous white cloud sweeping over the 
bosom of the ocean. 

About her curved prow, roaring through the 
water, the bright sunshine wove myriad rain. 
bows in the leaping spray, and lighted up like 
silver spangles the gauzy wings of hundreds of 
ayeng-aah darting through the air around the 
vessel. 

Aft, at the helm, with her husband, stood 
the captain's pretty wife, Emily, a young 
woman of twenty-five, with brown eyes and 
smooth chestnut hair. The captain, a sturdy 
young fellow of thirty, was teaching her to 
steer. 

At her playfal request he often showed her 
how to thus guide the craft, so that she was 
now become quite skilfal in the handling of 
the wheel. 

“Ay,” he was saying in reply to a remark 
she made, ‘you steer so well that, if all the 
Sea Nymph's men were sick, I could safely put 
you at the helm.” 

‘Are you noé then fortunate in having 
brought me to sea with you?” inquired Emily, 
laughing. ‘I love the sea, and am glad to 
find myself so usefal.” 

‘* So far,” he answered, “ you have seen only 
the bright side. Suffering or danger would 
make you wish you had stayed at home.” 

And, as he spoke, he looked down at her 
a slender throat and frail, sylph-like 
orm. 

She became serious and thoughtfal. 

“It is trae I am not very strong,” she 
said, and then, with a slight shudder, she 
added: ‘I hope we will have no hardship or 
peril of any kind. It is bad snough to have 
to hold on to the side of one’s berth to keep 
from falling out, when the ship is rolling, 
without meeting with any worse danger |” 

She said this pleasantly ; but, although he 
did not show it, her remark gave her partner 
some inward dissatisfaction. 

“Barely,” he thought, “this is not like 
the speech of the model sort of woman we 
often read about, who would say, ‘I will brave 
any hardship for the sake of being with my 
husband!’ I wish she had said that tome, 
instead of what she did. I fear my pretty 
wife is a fair.weather craft, whom trouble or 
danger might drive from my side; bat, then, 
after all, I must remember she is delicate, 
and has had but few trials.’ 

Oa that very day a merchané barque, calied 
the Pole Star, from Rio Janeiro for London, 
was spoken, and her captain coming aboard 
informed Hugh that he was chased by pirates 
three days before, off the coast of Cuba; for 
at this period, (1820), the shores and waters 
of the West India Islands were infested with 
swarms of freebooters, who often attacked 
and plundered passing vessels. 

“Oh, Hugh!" cried Emily, pale with alarm, 
‘‘now that we are sure there are pirates neat 
us I feel very much afraid. Let us put off 
going to Caba for the present. We can go to 
the Bermudas and wait uatil the sloop.of-war 
there, which you said was going to oraise off 
the West Indies, is ready to sail.” 

‘No, she has probably sailed before now. 
Besides, the owners of this ship want their 
cargo ata certain time, and as I promised, 
if possible, to bring it to them at that time, I 
must not break my word. Of course, the rizk 
from pirates or abipwreck was understood, bat 
that was not to keep me back. After all, we 
may see no sign of a pirate,” he added sooth- 
ingly ; then, deeply touched by the look of 
terror on the face of his gentle wife, he con- 
tinued: “I think it best you should not be ex- 
posed to any risk. Here isthe barque Pole Star 
home bound for London. I will transfer you 





aboard of her, if you will go.” 
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“No,” she promptly answered. ‘I will 
stay with you.” 

Her husband could not persuade her to leave 
him, and soon, the skipper of the Pole Star 
having de) 
her course, 

Hagh was sorry his wife had not taken a 
home passage aboard the other craft. Her 
refusal, he believed, was owing to her having 
concladed that there would, after all, be no 
a . Should pirates really be encountered, 
he ed the effect upon the delicate nerves 
of his fair consort, who, he feared, might lose 
her reason, or even expire from sheer terror. 

Sure enough, three days later, the rays of 
the rising sun partly dispersing a mist that 
hung over the sea, showed four low, suspicious 
schooners, with black hulls, and with bows as 
sharp a8 sword-fish, swiftly cleaving the 

den-yellow waves, under clouds of canvas, 
towards the Sea Nymph. One of these vessels 
was really ahead, another astern, and the two 
others were coming up from windward and 
leeward, the first mentioned and the latter 
being, of course, ‘‘close-hauled.”’ They were 
still about three miles off, and by crowding 
additional canvas Hugh ho he might 
manage to escape. In fact, had nearly 

the one off the lee bow, when bang! 
went @ gun, and a shot crashed against the 
fore-topmast aloft. Slowly and gracefally the 
spar, with its broad canvas attached, inclined 
to leeward, and then away it went rattling 
down by the ran alongside.’ 

“ Hi-yah! hi-yah! Hooray!” yelled the 
pirates, as their sharp-pro craft came on, 
cutting the water like a knife. 

Ont on the booms and in the rigging they 

the Bom d iatole in 
jong and p 
their sashes plainly a 

“We will at least make a fight before 
they take us,” said Hugh to his crew, consist- 
ing of fifteen sailors. ‘' Oat with the guns!” 

These, three in number, were ran out, and 
fired again and n, but without much effect, 

while so thick and fast were the shot from the 
pirate craft, as the four vessels came on to 
hem in the crippled Sea Nymph, that several 
of Hugh's men soon were le 

Meanwhile nothing could exceed thecaptain's 
surprise at the conduct of his wife, now that 


the expected | me wae really come. 

Instead of oping from terror, as he had 
thought she would do, Emily, although very 
pale, was resolute and composed. 

Hagh had requested her to stay in the cabin, 
but she had bravely ventured up to the com- 
panion-way, from which she watched her 
husband, who, with sleeves rolled up and face 
begrimed with powder, was assisting his 
few men to work the guns. 

The fog, which, as stated, had partly cleared, 
was again thickening, so that finally only the 
booms and foremasts of the enemy could be 
seen, Now, however, they were not more 
than half a league off, an by some skilful 
shots Hugh succeeded in crippling two of 
them, by bringing down the fore-topsail yard 
‘of one and the fore-topmast of another. 

_Bat, even while he joined in the cheers of 
his little ty, @ spitefal shot struck him 
—— ly in the side, and he fell bleeding to 

8 . 

Ina moment Emily was kneeling by him, 
giving him water. 

“Take him into the cabin!’ she then 
ordered in a clear voice. 

_He was carried there, and laid on a lounge, 
joo carefully arranging a pillow under his 

ead. 


There was a good doctor aboard, and while 
he was dressing the wound Emily bathed the 
sofferer's forehead, and gave him cooling 
drinks, 

‘Would not he be more comfortable in his 
berth?” she inquired. 

‘He must not be moved at present,” was 
the doctor's answer. ‘It would be his death 
to move him now.” 

, Tears came to the young woman's eyes, her 
lips quivered. 


parted, the Sea Nymph was kept on = : 
ead. 

Above, the booming of guns and the howling 
of shot became every moment nearer and 
louder. 

A minute later, nine men—all that were left 
of hag young captain’s crew—rushed into the 
cabin. 


‘‘Don’t worry, Emily,” said Hugh, in a 
faint voice. 

Knowing it distressed him to witness her 
grief, she wiped away her tears. Then she 
issed him, and continued to bathe his 


‘It’s all up with us,'’ said one, lifting his 
cap. .‘‘ The pirates'll soon be aboard of us; 
but the fog has thickened, so that we may 
escape in one of the boats. We can put the 
captain in the boat, ma’am,” he added, ad- 
dressing Emily. 

“No; it would kill him to move him,” 
spoke up the doctor. ‘Bat you had better 
go,” he added,”’ turning to the young wife. 

‘* What ! leave my husband?” she said. 

‘*You can do him no good, for the pirates 
will not spare you. The rascals will show no 
quarter either to man or woman. All that 
can be done for him has been done, and—— 

Ere the doctor could conclade, a shot came 
whizzing through the cabin window, severely 
wounding both of his legs above the knees.” 

oteae —— peal ” cried the sailor 
who had previously s . 

‘* I will not leave my husband,” was Emily's 
answer. 

Unable to persuade her to go, all the sea. 
men except one, who declared he would not 
desert a craft that a woman “ stuck to,’’ made 
for the boat, assisting the groaning doctor into 
it, after which, screened by the smoke and 
fog, they pulled away from the imperilled 
shi 


p. 

The solitary sailor took his place at the 
wheel, Then he noticed that there was a 
slight change of wind, causing the nearest 
pirate ——— 4. A p. - oe i _ — 
Nymph. Through the drapery of fog he co 
dimly see the vessel's foreyards swing round. 

‘* Ma’am,” he called at the companion way, 
“tT think if I could brace the yards a little we 
might have just a chance of slipping off and 
showing our heels to them haman sharks ; but 
it needs some one at the wheel while I do the 
bracin’, for the wind has freshened.” 

‘' I will take the wheel,” answered Emily, 
quickly, ‘‘and try to save my husband.” 

She ran on deck, and the sailor having 
shown her the course to steer, she seized the 
wheel. Then the tar hurried to brace the 
yards, for the shots were now coming very 
fast, and he was anxious to relieve Emily 
from her perilous position as soon as possible. 
A few vigorous pnils on the lee braces brought 
the yards to the required slant; but as the 
man was about to take the wheel again, a 
heavy splinter, knocked from the rail by a 
shot, struck him on the temple, laying him 
dead at the young wife's feet. 

‘‘Now, Heaven help me,’’ cried the brave 
woman, ‘'to steer aright, and save my noble 
Hogh!”’ 

With firm hands she worked the helm; 
with steady eyes she watched the ship's head, 
to see that it did not swerve; andas the craft 
went roaring on through the white foam to- 
ward the space between the pirate vessels by 
means of which she hoped to escape her 
enemies, a gleam of joy lighted her face. 

A fine typ of womanly courage and forti- 
tude was she, standing there with her beauti- 
fal chestnut tresses blown out from her head 
like streamers, and not a tremor shaking her 
slender figure, although the shot whizzed and 
whirred and screamed all about her, some of 
them even grazing her hair. 

In that moment she heeded not the flying 
shot—thought nothing of her own peril ; but 
her eyes were brighter than the flashing 
death-gleams that lighted the fog all around 
her, for every thought, with the whole strength 
of her soul, was concentrated on that one 
idea—that one unshaken resolution to save the 
life of her wounded husband. 





On went the ship, and at last she gassed 





through the open space between the pirate 
vessels, thus leaving the latter in pursuit 
astern, 

Twe of them, as stated, were crippled, but 
the others gained on the Sea Nymph, until, 
by keeping off a little, Emily managed to 
maintain her distance from them. 

Thus pursuers and pursued had proceeded 
& league, when all at once the young woman 
beheld a dark object—some kind of craft 
—ahead of her. 

Her heart sank. Was it possible that one 
of the pirate vessela had contrived to double 
on her in the fog. 

A moment later she saw the lofty masts of 
the vessel looming up; then she saw open 
port-holes—a double row—with the muzzles of 
the guns showing through them, and she be- 
held a marine, with musket at support, walk- 
ing the gangway ! 

A ory of joy escaped her, for the vessel was 
a man-of- war, and her husband was saved ! 

‘Please to put your wheel hard down!” 
sang out an officer from the vessel’s quarter- 
deck ; and Emily promptly did as requested. 

The ship swang up into the wind, and a 
cutter, containing a surgeon and a crew, with 
the seamen who had deserted the Sea Nymph, 
and were afterwards picked up by this sloop- 
He oe — Emily was —— 
at the wheel, an 8 1 accompanied her 
into the cabin. arti 

Hugh feebly raised his head. 

“We are not captured, then?" he said to 
his wife. 

‘*No. I have saved you!’ she answered. 
“I steered away from the pirates, and now 
we are close tothe man-of-war. I Jearn it is 
the same one you spoke of, which was lately at 
the Bermudas,” 

The war-crafé now chased the tes, but 
the latter contrived to escape in the fog. 
Meanwhile the crew which had been sent to 
the Sea Nymph proceeded to re her 
damaged foremast, and she was soon in proper 
condition to keep up with the sloop-of-war, 
which was headed for the port of Havanese, 
— where both vessela arrived a week 

ter, 

Under the surgeon’s skilful treatment and 
that of the captain's wife the young maz, in 
@ fortnight, was able to leave the cabin, after 
which he shipped a new crew, procured his 
cargo, and eventually took it home. 

The brave conduct of his wife, whose 
character he had so misjadged, strengthened 
his love and esteem for her, and he now knew 
that a woman who shudders at the very 
thought of peril may show the utmost courage 
= ortitude when that peril really confronts 

zr. 

Not only had the noble behaviour of his 
fair partner saved her husband's life, but it 
also inflaenced the shipping firm, gratefal for 
the preservation of their vessel—to allow Hagh 
a more liberal share of profits, thas enabling 
him, in a few years, to purchase the Sea 
Nymph, the name of which, in honour of his 
wife, he changed to the Emily. 








Batpness is stated to be spread through the 
agency of barbers, and the employment by several 
persons of one comb in common. 


In New Granada grows a plant which is locally 
known as the “ink plant,” and scientifically as 
voriaria thymifolia, Its juice serves, without 
the slightest preparation, as ink. At first the 
writing appears red, but in a few hours it 
assumes a deep black hue. It is worthy of note 
that steel pens are entirely unharmed by this 
fluid, which is free from the corrosive properties 
of ordinary ink. Several sheets of manuscript, 
written with this natural ink, became soaked 
with sea.water on: their journey to Europe, but, 
when; dried, the: writivg was found to be still 
perftatly clear. 
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FACETIA. 


Tuz boy who was bent on eating a: green 
watermelon was in the same condition after 
he had ‘eaten if. 

Proop Morner: ‘‘O, John, the baby oan 
walk!" Ornel Father: ‘Good! He can walk 
the floor with himself at night, then.’’ 

‘“Wuarve you got?” ‘ Cock pheasant!”’ 
“Nonsense, man! It's.a rabbit.’ ‘ Well. 
p’r’aps itis—anyhow I Enoo J'd‘it something!” 

Waaa, (so Bowser, who has. his. fingen done 
up in a rag): ‘“‘ Hello! How did you do that?” 
Bowser: ‘* Trying to hammer a nail.” Wagg: 
‘* You succeeded, didn’t you?” 

Tene are two times when a; man thinkea 
woman's hat.is too high. One ia when it: ia 
in front of bim at the play, and the. other ia 
when it is his wife's and he has to pay for it. 

Hosrzss: ‘‘ Won't you sing something, Mr, 
Greene?’’ Mec. Greene: ‘' There are.so many 
strangers here I——"’ Hostess: “‘ Neyer mind 
them ; they'll be gone before you get half 
through.” 

Jones: ‘* What did your wife say when you 
got home last night?” Smith: ‘What did 
she say?” “‘My dear fellow, it would take 
me Fo hours -to tell. you half of what she 
said,’’ 

Wirr, (at churob) : ‘ That manda the second 
pew is acting very strangely. Do you think 
he is crazy?” Hasband: “I wouldn't be at 
all surprised, my dear I see his collar bution 
has gone down his back.” 

“Aw! Miss Hastman, I don't catch the 
idea, Hr—what are you tryifg to paint?” 
“I'm trying to paint a calf ‘in the foreground 
here. Buta model'is‘necessary, I fear. Would 
you mind posing, Mr. Dryplaite-?” 

Doe Fancrer: “ Yes, mradam, I’ have all 
kinds*of dogs*here. Is there any particular 
breed you wish?” Old ‘Lady, (who reads the 
paper): “Oh, anything that’s fashionable. 
Lemme-see—an' ocean greyhound.” 

“Cast you stay a little while longer?” 
asked the criminal, ag his kind friend waa 
about to leave. ‘' No, Bob, I‘haven’t time to- 
day.” ‘‘ Well,” said Bob, ‘‘ take some of mine. 
I've got ten years more than T want bere,’ 

Mrs. Gorp:cammpt: ‘Oh, Isaac, come 
qvick. Liddie Schakob has svallered a pin.” 
Mr. Goldechmidt: “ Oh, vell’; pins vos cheap.” 
‘‘ Bat dis vos ein tiamont pin.” "Py grashus ! 
Vy don’d you eay se. Run for dot doctor, 
qviek!” 

Surrnens: “Why weren’t you at the ball 
last night?” Dashaway: ‘Didn't have a 
dress suit.” Smithers: “Why, I' saw you in 
one the other evening.” Dashaway, (sadly): 
‘That was my brother’s. He got home first 
yesterday afternoon.” 

Frrst Tramp: ‘* Now then, pard,. divide 
fair.'’ Second ditto: ‘‘Sartinly, Mike, I ain’t 
had nothin’ to eat since Friday, an’ you ain’t 
had no sleep for four nights. I'll take the hen, 
an’ you take the featherr, 'n' go to that air 
barn 'n’ enjoy yourself.” 

A tapy took her little daughter out to tea, 
and was much shocked to seecher try to put a 
thin piece of bread-and. butter into her pocket. 
Mother: “Whatever are you doing?’’ Litéle 
Girl, (five): ‘I thonght I would take. this 
piece home to nurse for a pattern.’ 

“Don’t sleep with your mouth open,” said 
Fred to his younger brother, ‘‘ You should 
breathe throngh your noze.’” ‘ But I don't 
know when my mouth’s open. What do you 
do when yon wake vp and find: your mouth 
open?” “ What do I do? Why, I get. up 
and shut it." 

A pRoresson, in coneluding.a lecture on some 
Oriental Innguage delivered to.a single hearer, 
remarked : ‘‘ Were I not afraid of trespassing 
too loug upon your time-—'’ ‘Oh! that 
doesn't matter. I am engaged by the hour 
** *#” « How. is that. By the hour?’ 
** Certainly, I am your cabman,” 





‘Force, gentlemen,” said the Professor, 
‘‘and power are not always found: in large 
bodies. Sometimes the smallest things will 
be more powerful than great ones. Can 


any 
of you give me amillastration?’’ * The:ace: of | deprecatin 


trumps, sir,’’ replied the wicked student. 

A New bell-boy at-one ofour hotels recently 
conducted a gentleman to his room; and, on 
leaving, received orders to awaken him at six 
o'clock: ‘Yis, sor,” said he; ‘ye see that 
knob there? Well, just: press’that: when ye 
want to get up, and I’ll come up and’ wake 
ys."’ . 


Maersrrare (to prisoner): *' You say, Uncle 
Rastus, that you: tock the ham because you 
are out of work, and’your family are starving. 
And yet I understand -you have four dogs about 
the a. oa Pie-ag ‘“¥es; 7 but [ 
wouldn't arsk my family to’ eat dogs, yo’ 
horah 1"’ 


Mana (their last unmarried danghter hav- 
ing just accepted an offer): ‘Well, George; 
now the girls are all happily settled; I think 
we may consider oarselves fortanste, and that 
marrige itn’t——.” Papa (a Pessimist): 
‘'Um—don’t know! Fonr families to keep 
"stead of one!" 

Pourt1cau Economist : ‘‘ The way to cure this 
txust tronble is for every one to stop using all 
articles monopolized Ba hr trusts,”’ Friend : 
“I knew a man who d ‘that.’ ‘ Noble.fel- 
low; where ishe?” ‘First he was arrested 
for not being sufficiently clothed, and then he 
starved to death.” 

Epira: ‘'I promised to. marry Fred. last 
night.” Eila; ‘‘ It was only last- week that 
you told. me that: you really hated him,” 
Edith: ‘So I did;.and I meant it, too,’ 
Ella: ‘*Then you have changed your mind, 
What caused you todoso?" Edith: +‘ No, I 
have oot changed my mind; but, you. see, 
Fred used to be @ life insuramce. solicitor, and 
so he would:nos take ‘no’ for an answer,” 

Runat Minisrer: “ Nons: of the brothers 
whose:daty it is to pass the plate are:here to. 
day. Wonld you.object: to taking-up the col- 
lection?’’ Modest Worshipper: ‘I never 
passed the plate in church .in my life, and I'm 
afraid I'd be.rather awkward’ ‘‘Oh, never 
mindabont thas. It won't:be noticed. Most 
of my congregation become: absorbed in their 
hymn:-books. about the time the plate goca 
’round,”’ 

Oup Gent: ‘And’ so that: is:your eurployer 
going to the funeral of one of’ his clerks ?” 
Young Clerk: ‘* Nota olerk, bat a distant re- 
lative of one of the clerks.” ‘‘My! my! I'm 
sure that is very thoughtfal.” ‘ Yes; ‘most 
too thoughifal. Whenever any of us-loses a 
relative and tells him about it, he always 
goes to the: faneral, consarm him!" “En? 
And do you:objeot ‘to: such ‘kiu@ness of heart?” 
‘"Tisn't kindness of heart; sir; He goes to 
make sure that! the faneral isn’t an excuse for 
a day off.” ° 

New Boarder (shivering) : ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it is‘nearly time to start the fires, Mre. Slim- 
diet? I know coal is rather high, but——’’ 
Mrs, Slimdiet: ‘* Yes, I will have them started 
as soon as the flies are all dead. Yow see, if 
the fires are started too soon it keeps the pes 
flies alive-all winter.” New Boarder: “Oh! 
I hadn't thought of that.’ Mre. Slimdiet 
(a little-later, in the kifehen): ‘‘ Bridget, the 
parlour has-some flies in‘it, go cold they can 
hardly crawl. Bring ’em in here and warm 
‘em up & bit.” 

Wuen a father in. Madagascar gets the 
notion that his dapghier ought to marry he 
pués a rope. around. her neck, and leads her 
forth ; and the first young man he.offers her 
to has got to take her or pay.a forfeit. The 
father thus saves the expense of light and fuel 
incident to two years’ courtship; and the 
young man alao saves on opera tickets and ice 
oream. Bat the spectacle of young men daré- 
ing up alleys and climbing over ‘back fences, 
when a father starts ont leading his daughter 
with a rope around her neck, must be a very 
eommon one in M BOar, 


“ Ar home Tuesdays in. Mareh from’ three 
until six o'clock,” read a simple-rmsiaded olq 
lady on the-wedding cardaof # young couple 
of her aequaimtance. ‘* Well, wellj'’ \she enid, 
gly,‘ Carrie was always an awa! 
girl to go, but I did think she'd stop: ber gad. 
ding round and settle down after:ehe married; 
but this lookalike she expected to-go it worse 
than ever when she haeto send! out notice that 
she won't beat home bat three: hours’ a'week, 
Great: housekeeping she'llido at ttiat rate! | 
pity herhusband !”’ 

“ Sav, grandpa,’ said his fourteen-year-old 
grandson, “you are eighty years old, and stil} 
as lively as a cticket: I s"pose when you were 
& young man you took good care of your 
health—went' to bed with the chickens and got 
ap with thelark’ ‘Barly to ved and esrlyto 
rise *wasyour motto?" “No, my boy,” said 
granips. ‘I didn’t follow that maxim, [ 
went to bed at 4 a..., und didn't get up until 
noon.” “Gracious! you must have been a 
wild- one, grandpa!” “No. I was night 
editor‘on a morning paper.” 


Somz.of the people who. get. to. Europe and 
take the name of the United States. in vain 
are eminently caloulated to set cold shivers 
running up and. down.the spines of:the « ffete 
monarchies they. walk over, A Washington 
gentleman tells. of. one -he encountered travel- 
ing on a Cook's, tourist tioket: Sirangely 
enough she was from. Massachusetis. Stand. 
ing in front of a masterpiece of art ia a Floren. 
tine gallery, she convualsed her. heamers by 
exclaiming; ‘‘Ob, my! wouldo’t. that. look 
lovely in woosted!"’ Shetravelled forty miles 
to.see the famous. ‘Blue Gratto;’’ and then 
didn’t.see, if because there was.a small fee 
hile sight.- seeing at.the Paris 
Exhibition che yawned heavily and remarked : 
‘* T do hope.we will: get. home ia) time for the 
Ta'nton cattle show!” 


“My mother gets me up, builds the fire, 
smy breakfact, and: setids' me cff,” said a 
ight youth. “What then?” said the re. 
porter! “Then she gets my father up, and 
gots his*breakfast, and sends him off; then 
gets the other childten theie breakfast, and 
sends them to school; and’ then’ she’ and the 
baby ‘have their breakfast.” ‘ Efow old is the 
baby?” “Ob; she is ’most three, but'she can 
walk and talk as well a3 any of us.” ‘ Are 
you well’paid?” “TI get eight shillings-a week ; 
father gets’ cight shillings a day.’’ ‘‘ How 
mush does your ‘mother get?” With a be- 
wildered look the boy said’: “Mother! why 
she don’t work for anybody.” “I thought 
you said she worked fcr all of you.” “Oh, 
yes, for all of us she does; bat there ain’t no 
money in it.” 


He: was a amall boy.and appeared to have 
an active brain.. He sat on a) Woodward 
Avenue Street car and toyed witha lisslesquare 
box that. resembled one of those cameras. that 
are liable to take your picture when you least 
expect it. A large, pompous: man got on the 
oar and took a seat next to email boy, whom 
he recognized a8 theson of a neighbour. Small 
boy adroitly leads the subject up to amateur 
photography. ‘ Arp you interested in phoic- 


ky graphy, my little man?'’ banevolently in- 


quired the pompous individual. “Oh, yes,” 
was the reply, ‘I’ve done’a good deal of it.” 
‘ Well, could you take my picture?” ‘ Yes, 
indeed, I conid, Sit stiil and look. pleasant 
and I'll take it.” Theother passengers: in the 
car were now interested and watched the pro- 
ceedings, The boy heldthe box in front of the 
big map, the latter regarding the operation 
with good-natured condescension. ‘ That will 
do,” said. thaboy. ‘ Now, do you want-to see 
it?” “Centainly,” The small boy pushed 
back a slide in the box and held up to the gaze 
of all:a.drawing of a largeand robuet spevimen 
of Darwinism. The passengers tittered, the 
Mpond.man was white with wrath, and the 
y got off the oar im company with # fiendish 
grin as he remarked to thetbigman: ‘ When 
ou want your picture takem again just let’ me 
now. 
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SOCIETY. 


Ir has given.great satisfaction in Scotland 
to learn that the Prince of Wales has con- 
eented to open’ the Forth Bridge on Maréh 4, 
His Royal Highness will, it is expected, be 
accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Torre has been & repork circulated—some- 
what industriously—that the King of Greece 
intends to abdicate. Doubtless the rumour is 
worthless. 

Tue Emperor William II.’s hunting cos- 
tume consists in the main of a double-breasted 
grey coat with green collar and lappels, grey 
pantaloons, high boots, aud a soft grey hat, 

Tury say, in. America, that the very. latest 
idea in artistic dressing is to wear in the 
morning @ toilette en suite to match the. fair 
one's-hair, while in. the evening the tint of the 
eye should ‘dictate the colour ofthe dress. 

Tue habit of wearing stuffed birds as orna- 
ments: is, again greatly on. the inorease; and 
even whilst admiring them in the form of 
decorations, one.can but think with sorrow of 
the many littic songsters: thus htered 
wholesale for our behoof, or, rather, for the 
behoof of. ’ 

Ir ap co eis blic 'may’see’at the next 
Royal Academy Exhibition the portrait of the 
Queen by the Princess Lonise—an accom- 
plished’ artist, worthy if only for that reason 
of. having her works hung on the. walls of 
Barlingten House. 

Tue onmittign of' the Empress of Austria is 
causipg. considerable. anxiety amongst her 
frienda here, There are many English people 
who know her, having met her at’-her frequent 
visits ia,the hunting season in. Leicestershire 
and Ireland. Now she has fallen into a 
melancholy state, which has already had 
wrens ects, and makes her shun. the 


Ir is stated upon good authority. that the 
daughters of the Prince.of Wales, like their 
Sige yc yh cis 

ter, w. t e ma 

in the Sandringham home farm, where the 
Princess of Wales-has her pet: Alderneys and 
all the daixitiest. dairy furnitore her heart can 
desire, walls are tiled. with exquisite 
peacock blue Indian tiles, the churn ‘is: silver, 
and the milk pans are also of that precious 
metal, lined: with poreelain, while a tall milk 
jug painted to match the tiling by the 
Marchioness. of Lorne is in constant use, 
Under the same roof with the.dairy is a tea- 
room, with a cool, dull, green paper on the 
walls and'a matted floor; it is furnished with 
light carved oak, and all the ornaments. have 
been put up by the “house proud” princess 
herself, Here in fine. weather come mother 
and danghiers, make the butter they spread 
upon their bread, and have their tea often: in 
the company of a few friends, All the prin- 
cesses. are very fond of animals, and of 
flowers, and take alraoat as muob interest in 
the kitchen garden at Sandringham as in the 
flower beds. 


Toe Empress Frederick has recently, 


atranged salon in the Hohenzollern Maceum, 
that famous collection of relics of German 
Royalty, One cabinet contains all the uni- 
forms worn by the late Emperor Frederick, 


among them being that in which he was; 


married and those worn asa boy. Another 


cabinet contains the bridal dress of white: 


satin, wreath, shoes, handkerchief, and gloves 
worn by the. Empress. Frederick at her 
wedding. Another interesting object is a 
candelabrum. presented to His Majesty by 
Field-Marshal Wrangel, at the foot of which 
is the shell which nearly killed the then Crown, 
Prince &t the storming of Wiippel, during the, 
Danish war. In another cabinet are all the 
orders of His Majesty and objects of hig 
éveryday use, such as whips, aticks, &o., 

being one-with a carved head 


of his father, another cotfzom.a lime tree on 
the battlefield of K4niggratz, Jaly 3, 1866. 





STATISTICS. 


nae 


Tr is said that there are over 600,000 regolar 
opinm-ratera in America, There are over 
20,000 in Chicago alone. 

Tupre sre annually killed in Afties 
minimum of 65,000 elephants, yielding a. pre- 
duction of a quantity of raw ivory, the selling 
price of which is eome,£850,000. 

Tue heart weighe 260 grammes in women 
and 330 grammes, (10} ounces), in men; the 
average weight is 292 grammes. Ths period 
of its maximum weight is between 50 and 80. 
The amount. of blogd in the body is one- 
thirteenth the weight of the body, or five or #ix 
quarts, or eleven or twelve pounds, 

Turnx of the momentum of the sun, weigh- 
ing. a8 much, as 330,000 earths, and dariing 
through space at, the rate of.a. million miles. » 
day! Bot there are a hondred'million other 
suns visible in the heavens, each weighing at 
least. a5 munch as our. san, and all in motion, 
wish, velociby in some cases far exuesding 

is. 





GEMS, 


Amstition thinks no face so beautiful ag that 
which looks from undera crown. 


AFFLICTION is the school. of virtus; it cor- 
rects levity, and interrupts the confidence of 
sinning. 

We smile at the ignorance of the savage who 
cuts down the tree in order to reaohthe fruits ; 
but the fact is that a blunder of thie descrip. 
tion is made by every person who is ever eager 
and impatient in the purevit of pleasure. 

Tr is the close observation of little things 
which is the secret of success in business, in 
art, in science, and inevery pursuit in life. 
Haman knowledge is but an accumulation of 
emall facts, made by successive generations of 
men, the little bits of knowledge and, experi- 
ence carefuliy treagarediup by them growing 
at length into a mighty pyramid. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Damp walls may be prepared for painting by 
brushing them with one pound of glue dis- 
solved in ove -gallen of water, and thickened 
with red lead. 


Noruine is more soothing for burns.or spalds 
than to pour the white of an egg over the in- 
jared place. Itis easily procured, and’is more 
cooling than sweet oil and ‘cotton. 

Roast Panrarper.—Plnck, draw and wips 
dry, cut off the head, leaving sefficient:skin.on 
the neck to skewer back ; rub with salt and pep- 
per and sprinkle a little sage inside ; bring 
the legs close to the breast, pass skewer through 
the thick part of the thighs; roast tbirty 
minntes, haste with: butter frequently, and 
serve with gravy and fried balla of dressing. 

American Prom Poppine.—Onae. brick-loaf 
soaked in two quarts of milk overnight; Add 
five crackers rolled fine, thres eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one ‘tesspoonfal of 
soda, one-half cup of molasses, one-half oap 
of sugar, two pounds of raisins, epice to taete. 
Steam six hours, then setin a warm oven half- 
an-hour. Sauce.—One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, two, eggs, baat to a light cream, and 
then add a wine-glass of Madeira wine. 

Swiss Roza —Mix together three ounces of 
castor sugar, three whole eggs, four ounces of 
sifted flour, a,teaspoonfnl of tartaric acid, and: 
the same. quantity. of bicarbonate of, soda. 
Pour the mixture into a buttered baking tin, 
which has a buttered paper on it, eptinkle 
with flourand sugar, mixed in equalquantitics. 
Bake in a-fsirly quick: oven for about fifteen 
minutes, then take if ont and spread’ the jam, 
which should be warmed, over, it.. Then roll 
up. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Unper Qaeen Anne there was only a single 
daily newspaper in Great Britain. 


Ir is stated as a curions fact that during the 
recent great strikein London the almehonses 
Hurts emptier than has ever been the case 

ore, 


Tue head of the London Waiters’ Union 
says that the tip system has developed to ench 
an extent that in some restaurants the waiters 
pay five shillings a day for the privilege of 
waiting, 

Emperor WiL014M has suggested that every 
high school in Germany should be equipped 
with a phonograph asa sort of local mirror, 
in which the speakers can perceive their own 
vocal imperfections. 


Tue restorer’s hand has not yet touched the 
venerable hall of “grand Gray's Inn” ino 
which Queen Elizabeth danced, and where 
you stil! dine on the Armada tables she pre- 
sented to the Society. 


Siix thread, says. Sanitary News, is soaked 
in acetate of lead to increase its weight, 
and persons who pass it through the mouth 
in threading needles, end then bite it off with 
the teeth, have suffered from lead poisoning. 

Waite we have been adopting the Australian 
baliot, the Australians. have been intraduc- 
ing an Amerioan Inetitution—Acbor Day, 
to wit. In South Anstratia the ficat’ Friday 
os August has been selected as tree-planting 

ay. 

A new gem, the pierre Tonquinoise, ia in 
the market. When cut like diamonds’ it is 
said’ to ba very beautifal. Ita coloar is a 
dark blue, more brilliant than sapphire, 
though some varieties have a purple or. red 
tinge. 

Tue Firthiot Forth is.now bridged, but it 
ia not expected that'trains will begin-to- run 
over the new route until March next, at the 
earliest. it is probable that the Forth Bridge 
will be formally opened by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Tue phenomenon, known as ‘' Jack-witha- 
Lantern” and “‘ignie fatous,”’ hag. terrified 
many a simple-minded rustic, whereas it is 
simply the phosphuretted hydrogen gas which 
rises from stagnant waters and marehy 
grounds, Its origin is. believed to be in the 
decomposition of animal substances, 

A Boston fireman has invented a simple 
contrivance to put out fires on the stage of 
theatres, It is.a, brass nozzle with three 
apertures, through which three fan-like 
esreams of water are. ejected to the height of 
seventy feet. The spray is so dense as-to-pre- 
vent a fire from passing through it. . 

Awone the literary curiosities in the South- 
ampton library is an old. Bible known as the. 
‘‘ Bag Bible,” printed by John Daye, 1551, 
with a prologue by Tyndall. It derives its 
name from the peculiar rendering of the fifth 
verse in Psalm xci., which reads thus: ‘So 
that-thoa shalé.nos need to be afraid for any 
bugs by night.’’ 

A coop way to protect your watch is to have 
a button-hole made in the outer lapel of your 
watch pocket, and then pull your chain through 
that before fastening the bar of your chain in 
the centre button-holeof yourvest. The light- 
fingered: usually pull the watch up straight 
out of the pocket, but when the chain passes 
through the hole in the watch pocket, the 
pressure thus caused blocks their little game. 

Ir is stated that the annual expenditure on 
intoxicating drink is «qual to £3 63. 8d. per 
head of ‘the whole population. This isimore 
than is paid for the: rent of every dwelling- 
house in'the country; more than all the rates 
and taxes levied by local and imperial author- 
ities amount. to; twice as mach as the rental 
value. of. alk the land in the country; and 


twice ae much as the-value of all the coal and 


minerals raised in these islands. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Awx1ovs.—FPlorence, from the Italian, means unusual 
beauty ; Constance, constant or true, 


B. B.—New-street railway station, Birmingham, is 
the largest covered raflway station in England. 

Tcvoramvus.—You cannot get a letter under three 
months from the time of your friend’s departure. 


—The Duke of Oambrid, engaged fn 
B py of Inkerman, and had a Ay shot under him. 
Tarrza.—If a husband and wife are separated the 
husband is entitled to the custody of all the children. 


Lorrrz Boonr.—We cannot bly tell you without 
some clue. There are hun of mixtures sold at the 
price you name, 


F. H.—We know of no such “‘language,” other than 
the history of nations, which may be gathered from its 
successive sorts of postage stamps. 

Vera.—No young lady can tell a ne aes gentleman 
that she loves him without being first addressed by 
him. It is the lady's place to wait to be wooed. 

CuirrK.—Th® writing of the Jetter is hard)y a hand 

that would do for the Civil Service at present; but it 
might be made so by a very little steady practice. 

Doex —The giver of an unstamped receipt is Ifable to 
a penalty of £10. The receiver incurs no penalty, but 
the receipt could not be produced in a court of law. 


Farser.—A boy who has passed the standard of 
exemption in vogue in that particular School Board 
district can work full time in a factory when he is 


ConsTANT Le ge sandwiches and cheap 
ones can be made by wee fine, rare beefsteak. 
only with epee and salt. These are excellent 

for invalids, 


Avpna.—1. re paper is a weekly one, price sixpence. 
It is registered for transmission abroad. Dreams are 
eommon to everyone; healthy persons dream as well as 
those who are ailing. 


8 ee lies A] pa pdf belief = _ = 

an une! le y, whic! sul 

waisieenee’ ty seaen, and pre-established either 
chance or the Creator. 


Terexce.—The island and coast waters of Japan fur- 
nish no less than ninety kinds of fish that are palatable 
pat foreigners, and over two hundred and fifty varieties 

natives use for foot. 


poem —The old-fashioned style was Asmodeus, 
thus: As-mo-de-us. The new Italiantsed pronunciation 
is Le oy et Both are _ It is really a ques- 
tion of d or new school, that is all. 
PE ng A is named from Janus, Se P=. of doors 
ond eee because the month opens the Some 
t he is a two-faced god, and could Bok ‘back on 
the last year and forward to the coming. 


. gy RY pA RSA - 
cent o g 
Edward IIL, only three taverns were ‘allowed in London, 
Taverns were licensed in England in 1752. 


Cc. 9 recunen Geter ee 2 en 
does “not come home to the bosoms and bu 
men” as a yor comedy dow la Dooause mou re 
not given to ange and dancing through life. 


GowpoLiger.— We are very much afraid that you cannot 
restore your bath without entirely ting it; the 
rust has taken off the enamel, and no but a coat or 
two of enamel will restore it to ite pristine beauty. 


Naw.—l. “ With thanks” is the en. 2. 
The writing a ym pe A oy your 
letter, it io aookk emtetaly do . 
You can be taken as an apprentice at the age you 
mention. 


Otp Boy.—The Fleet was a famous prison in London, 
named from the creek, or stream, of the Fleet, upon the 
hank of which it was erected. After an existence of 
nearly sight centuries, it was abolished, and removed 

a 18465. 


&. © —Prolongea and critical measurements of the 
haat of the aurora-borealis made in Denmark and 
Spitzbergen show that its elevation ranges from five to 
five hundred miles, the mean height being about one 
hundred and seventy-five miles. 


Is Dovsr.—If the will leaves you all the yy it 
includes an ny >! that may have come into 
session of Ta cok dole tee Gl tan eae Pot 
dates from the time of the death of the person who 
made it, not from the time when it was made. 


Avict.—1. It {Is so much better for Ghat ine 
up a correspondence with {--y~- friends. 
wise mother would like it. That di ds #0 B. 
upon circumstances that it is not possible ~ OSs 
strict rule; but, as a general rule, it is so much better 
not. 


Inquimer.—The sensation of going up in a balloon is 
very peculiar, The earth seems to be fallingaway. Of 
course it soon becomes impossible to detect movement 
on the earth's surface with the naked eye, but with the 
aid of a this can be done. fastest train 
seems to be going at a snail's pace, and a running horse 
seems to make very poor progress. Rivers look like 
little streaks of y+ when the balloon is very high up. 
The steady fall in temperature is not unpleasant, and 
pane hg is no feeling — giddiness whatever after a little 
practice, 


Amy.—A marriage license holds good for three months, 
no longer. You do not say where yours was taken out. 
It at Doctors’ Commons the cost is two pounds two 

; In the country the fee is somewhat more. It 
you have been overcharged you can inly recover 
the balance. 

Recrvit.—A soldier must salute his superior officer, 
whether the latter is in plain clothes or uniform; of 
me is possible that in the former case the officer 

not be but the rules of the service are 
strlt on the au bject, ct, ad any man neglecting the salute 


” Asks ces We tin Manik ad button sewing 
needle. It hasa me ge ot Mtueet butt, slotted to 
form two members with hook-like extremities, whereby 
sen eek gn Raped ene So gees got Sate Saeed S 
the needle, and a smooth, —— dinal surface be main- 
tained from the shank to the point.: 


H. F.—1. There can be no marriage if the woman's 
husband is not dead, unless she has obtained a proper 
divorce; she will only be a mistress, not a wife. 2, 
Your father is not compelled to maintain you if you are 
able to work for yourself, nor is he obliged to support 
the child of any other person not ot his own. 


Tae Marquis.—It would, perhaps, be using — 
too strong a term to say it is wrong to ‘nod your head 

= a particular friend at church, and on the other side 
of the room ;” —n such a salutation might, by some 
good people, be properly —— to be rather too 
ola a thing tes cate 0 place oot such an occasion. 


T. Ansor.—The real name of the disease is ** scrotula.” 

It was formerly believed that a king’s touch would cure 
it; hence the tiem, “King’s evil” As late as the reign 
oft” Queen Anne people were publicly touched by the 
monarch for this eomplaint. It must have been very 
prevalent in bygone days. King Charles the Second 
touched over 92,000 persons during his reign. 


AT NIGHT. 
Art night, when work is done, ’mid shadows grey that 
en 
And a ay the window where once the sun was 
Sweet sounds come back again, to which we used to 
hearken, 
At night. 
At ath, Donk we are old, and the grey shadows 


to us that shore where there is no more Ml 
Sometimes there come again sweet airs of chil 


At night. 


At night we two may sit in shadow, 
Mineo the time has oe hae tne een it 


etttp ueting Ghertenetiens days departed 
At night. 


At night the cricket's voice sounds through the shadows 
enti: alte! Uke his, have neither charm nor 
Wo ony eaten sng, bashed hopes and voles weary, 


Prerry Atice has a sweet, thoughtful face, and 
Rint ae RAI ; Jean is more sorightly- 
looking, with a charmingly 5 piquant face. It is im- 
possible to say what oe suit either lady 
out seeing her; as a gen rule, brunettes can 
wear — decided colours, while blondes look better 
in softer tin’ 
nang ines friends would be quite justified in 
asking the goang Sen ee SS Se ane 
ee Se We should ad- 
vise you to be very careful in your dealings with him, 
and certatnly not alow any auch, famillaritice as kisses 
unless he comes to an understanding with you and you 
are engaged to 

Prince tote Field of the Cloth of Gold is a 
celebrated plain near the town of Ardres, in northern 
France. It is known by this name in consequence of 
the meeting on Sie0 & ey a VIIL 
of England and Francis I. of France, wi! eir retinues, 
Sdn ant ats ake bs tae the two 
eovereigns were covered. 

Saut Water.—The lists of articles kept constantly in 
life-boats vary in different vessels. Oars, oar-locks, 
rudders, boat hooks, repes, canvas and casks of of fresh 
— = always Kept, ap and ya 
which can wy + one 
in each lifeboat. 


blankets, tarpaulins, sea it and food, ks (to 
serve in the night as signals of distress), spars, &c, 
FarTHrvut Ann1z.—We should not advise you to follow 
the young man to Manitoba unless you are prepa’ 
rough it and work hard until you have attained an _— 
pendence. The life there is very rough, though food is 
plentiful ; and any woman who does not mind turning 
her hand to whatever comes in her way to be done can 
poem > Ly "it you go, pat side all 
companion er hus 
notions of being a A Canadion farmers wi wife has 
sd pouting, bake and cook, make and 
mend clothes, — now and then, w! hands 


8 





Sunsutve.—1, Girls should never do anything without 
the consent and aj of their parents or guardiang 
2. The writing seems to be that ot of a Pr ohild. 8. Michael, 
from the Hebrew, means who is like God; Patrick, 
Latin, a nobleman, 


J. Rice —At one time it was generally belfeved that 
walnuts were an antidote to poison. It was also held 
that if water in which their outer husks were oon 
was sprinkled on the ato it would cause worms to 
instantly come to the surface. 


Anniz.—We hardly ers what you want to 

know. If you have p to goto A or any- 

seen ie See © See whom =e = 
approve very wickedly, and all 

= probability ‘he fa Rats would bet bring its own = FT 
long wi 


Two wee —Crowing hens have always been looked 
upon as unlucky. The country people in France have a 
rhyme to the effect that, ‘A crowirg hen, a dancing 
priest, or a woman who speaks Latin, never comes to a 
good end.” This is exemplified in the case of the hen 
at all events, for she is put to instant death on her firat 
essay in the crowing line. 


oTHER.—Castor ofl is the best foundation for hatr 





very good $ 
pe Bea pam om J fine machinery ; and a 


. It was first 


watch between thee and me.” It has been much used 
of late for engagement and gift rings. 2. The wedding 
grammar and spelling of your note are 

ie 
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